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General Robert E. Lee at Gettysburg 


July 4, 1863, 1 AM, Chambersburg Pike, Gettysburg, PA — General Robert E. Lee returns to his headquarters after a weary day of battle. 
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PRESERVATION! 


October 29, 2000 
Upperville, VA 

; A Rally for 

~ Battlefield Preservation! 


Featuring talks and lectures by: 


ED BEARSS 
BRIAN POHANKA 
BUD HALL 


and many more! 


Large scale educational programs/demonstrations from 
high quality reenactors - artillery firing, cavalry tactics, 
infantry maneuvers, fife and drum music and 
a Reenactment of the historic 1862 Battle! 


All proceeds benefit Battlefield Preservation and Land Acquisition at 
Chancellorsville, McDowell, Loudoun County and Western battlefields! 


> For further information please visit our website at: 
www.erols.com/enalba/preservation2000 
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Young James S. Wadsworth 
(“The Stuff of Legends” page 34) 
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WHAT CAUSED THE CIVIL WAR? 


Subsequent “political correctness” notwithstanding, 
contemporary evidence makes it quite clear what 
caused the Civil War. —James M. McPherson 


COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN CROSS 

In the aftermath of the defeats at Gettysburg and 

Vicksburg, Confederate Major General Patrick 

Cleburne came up with an imaginative way to 

reinforce the esprit de corps of his division. 
—Mauriel Joslyn 


THE STUFF OF LEGENDS 


For some, no sacrifice was too great. 
— Wayne Mahood 


“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND 


CAMPAIGN 
The ghost of “Grant the butcher” haunts Civil War 
lore. But what of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 


“GIVE ’EM HELL” 

The Battle of Fayetteville, April 18, 1863, pitted 
Unionist Arkansans and Confederate Arkansans 
against one another. —Russell L. Mahan 


76 ONE OF THE MOST GALLANT MEN 
| From Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish color guard 
& | Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd Pensylvania appeared 
f ee: to have a charmed life... —Kevin O’Brien 
83 A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA 
The Kurz and Allison Civil War illustrations owed 
much to Louis Kurz’ background as a theatrical 
| scene painter. —Harold Holzer and Mark Neely 
2 m DEPARTMENTS: 
Order of the Southern Cross Enamel Medal 4. Editorial 87 Briefings 
(“Comrades of the Southern Cross” page 27) ‘ 
Thi ; 5 Crossfire 95 Cover Story 
is enamel medal was awarded to 
Patrick Cleburne for founding the original Order of 6 Knapsack 95 DoYou Know? 
the Southern Cross, and is in the Cork Public Museum, 32. Civil War Back Issues 96 BGES 
in Cork City, Ireland. (Photographer Richard S. Joslyn). 33 North & South Back Issues 97 Classified Ads (inside 
The medal is awarded by current Comrades of the 70 Civil War Society back cover) 


Order to outstanding individuals who have exhibited 
the principles Cleburne promoted. 
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Editorial 


READ ’EM ALL! 


IM MCPHERSON'S ARTICLE IN THIS ISSUE 

is one of a continuing series (with probably another 

four or five articles over the next two years) on the 

related topics—Was there a right of secession? 
What caused the Civil War? What were the soldiers’ 
motivations? What are the relative merits of the labels 
“Civil War” and “War Between the States”? Was Secession 
Treason? and so forth. A glance at the “Crossfire” column 
will demonstrate that the articles are probably generating 
more heat than light at present. However, it is my hope 
that by the end of the series—which will include contri- 
butions from widely different perspectives—the reverse 
will be the case, and that, without anyone in any way 
changing their “allegiance,” some of the sillier myths can 
be laid to rest. (I am, of course, a glorious optimist!) 


I would like to take this opportunity to welcome Ron 
Furqueron as vice president in charge of tours at the Civil 
War Society. We have a great program lined up for next 
year, and Ron will be participating in six out of the seven 
events, both in an administrative capacity and as a 
leading member of Historical Impressions—whose 
presentations will be an added evening attraction. Details 
can be found on page 71. 


Finally, in the Crossfire column I note that, not for 
the first time, readers’ interest has generated a future 
article. Another topic which many readers have asked us 
to address is that of infantry tactics. This will be the 
subject of next year’s “special” issue—volume 4 #6. This 
promises to be special indeed. Perry Jamieson will look at 
the army’s experience in the Mexican-American War, and 
at the interwar debate over tactical doctrine. Lou 
Garavaglia will consider the change from musket to rifle, 
with a detailed exposition of the different characteristics 
and capabilities of the two. Herman Hattaway will discuss 
the evolution of infantry tactics over the five years of war, 
and David Lowe will zero in on the development of field 
fortifications in particular, including a look at their 
offensive tactical use as practiced by the Army of the 
Cumberland. Finally Reid Mitchell will look at the 
infantryman’s experience of combat as shaped by these 
developments. Do please continue to let us know what 
topics you want to see covered—it’s your magazine. 


Kool be 


Keith Poulter 


SECESSION 

I noticed today the title of this country’s 
original Document: “Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union.” All original thirteen 
states signed on. 

The second document, the present 
Constition continues the first, it is by the same 
parties (States) for the same purpose and con- 
tains no repealer language. It states as one of 
its purposes, “to form a more perfect union.” 
This shows that there is a union in place, un- 
der the Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union, and that this is an improving 
or modifying document. 

Furthermore the Constitution provides 
a way for states to get out or do anything else. 
It is called Amendment and it was used twelve 
times before the Civil War, so folks knew what 
it was. Think a moment, the slave folks had 
half the states, they needed only a few more 
for an amendment letting them out. A num- 
ber of Northerners would have seen this as a 
great answer to the slave question; it wouldn’t 
be their problem any more. It wouldn’t be hap- 
pening in their country. I am surprised that J. 
P. Benjamin at least, didn’t think of it. Those 
Southerners, however, were afraid and in a 
hurry. Very few thought the whole thing 
through. 

—James E. T. Lange, Silver Spring, MD 


kaa 


Your June 2000 editorial propounds to 
tell we the readers to make up our own minds 
concerning the constitutional right of seces- 
sion. Then you proceed to attempt to make 
up our minds for us. How specious! 

While you use the false look of genuine- 
ness, by using an editorial, you treat your read- 
ers to a lesson in your pedantry and political 
correctness. Perhaps you should push your pen 
for the National Park Service, they are the mas- 
ters of the above when it comes to this period 
of history. 

Your attempt to crush the article of Kent 
Masterson Brown before we’re even able to 
read it speaks volumes concerning your par- 
tiality. Oh how I miss Civil War magazine — 
they were candid when it came to possible 
bias. You are just another example of why 


, Crossfire 


takeovers and merger-mania are not always 
good for the rank and file. 

—Andrew Johnson, via email 
ED.: I’m flattered that anyone would read my 
editorial before one of the articles! Nor do I 
think my comments amounted to an attempt 
to “crush” Kent’s article. As for the “genuine- 
ness” of the editorial, let us be clear. Editorials 
are not some kind of ex cathedra pronounce- 
ment from on high: traditionally editorials are 
expressions of opinion. You should give my 
opinions no more—and no less— weight than 


anyone else’s. 
kek K SR 


Kent Brown’s article on Secession and its 
effects on the Constitution was interesting, but 
I think the author missed a major point. What 
I was taught in college at least, is that the Con- 
stitution is a compact between the government 
and the people, not between the federal gov- 
ernment and the state governments. In some 
ways, the Constitution was created to protect 
the people from abuses by all forms of gov- 
ernment. The Southern folks appeared to for- 
get that when they looked at black folks in this 
context in 1861. The Constitution was meant 
to be flexible and it has to change with the 
times. Sometime it requires a civil suit, a po- 
litical crisis, or even war to bring about change. 
This is a natural process, not an unnatural one 
as Mr. Brown appears to paint it. 

—Gerald Tamura, Anchorage, Alaska 
ck ee 


I ordered all of your issues and have been 
totally wrapped up in reading them. Very 
scholarly! I am so appreciative to find a maga- 
zine that sticks to historical accuracy. 

Regarding Kent Masterson Brown’s ar- 
ticle on the right to secession: I am somewhat 
surprised he did not mention that at the end 
of the war, Edwin Stanton and others in the 
federal government were yearning for retri- 
bution, but hesitant to bring Jefferson Davis 
and other high ranking Confederate officials 
to trial for treason. My current understand- 
ing of history leads me to believe that much 
of Davis’ defense would have been argued 
upon the inherent right in the Constitution 
to secede based upon the very arguments of 
contracts, states’ rights compact, and the rem- 
edy of recission mentioned in Mr. Brown’s 
article. 

I believe the federal authorities were 
afraid of the public embarrassments and po- 
tential thought-provoking consequences that 
a public series of trials would have offered to 
the American public on constitutional law. 
What if a trial had ensued and Davis was able 
to present a cognizant defense of his and oth- 
ers’ actions based upon those arguments??? 


The very lack of punishment speaks vol- 
umes. Even President Lincoln foresaw prob- 
lems with this. He was asked near the end of 
the war what he’d like to see happen with 
Jefferson Davis and others in the Confederate 
government. He expressed the view that it 
would be fine if they all just left the country 
and disappeared. He not only did not want 
any martyrs, but being a lawyer, he also knew 
the constitutional issues at stake. One other 
point on Lincoln and secession; if Lincoln was 
so against secession, why did he permit West 
Virginians to secede (with nary a wink) and 
form their own state separate from Virginia? 
Something to think about. 

—Joe ONeill, via email 


ED.: The Constitution had no provision for 
secession. It did (and does) have provision for 
the creation of new states, even the creation 
of new states out of part of existing ones (as 
Maine was created from part of Massachusetts 
in 1820). See Ed Steers’ article on the creation 
of West Virginia, North & South, volume 3, #2. 


LEE’S GENERALSHIP 

Evaluating Alan T. Nolan’s hypothesis 
[“Demolishing the Myth,” N&S, vol. 3, #5] 
leads me to the conclusion that like so many 
arm chair generals he is so enamored with his 
own ideas that he cannot see “the forest for 
the trees.” He cites the American revolution- 
ists and the Viet Cong as examples the Con- 
federates should have emulated. They tried, 
within the context of their time to do just that, 
but failed. 

Unfortunately, Nolan fails to note two 
major differences between his successful ex- 
amples and the Confederacy. First, the colo- 
nial Continentals and the Viet Cong (de- 
stroyed during the Tet Offensive of 1968) only 
succeeded with the assistance of outside forces. 
In the case of the colonies we have the French 
army and navy to thank. The Viet Cong owe 
their victory to the North Vietnamese regular 
army (with strong Soviet and Chinese aid). Lee 
recognizing the need for outside intervention 
waged an aggressive and costly series of battles 
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Independence National Historical Park 


Virginia Historical Society, Richmond 


———_— 


in the hopes of garnering foreign aid quickly. 
This explains much of his strategy in 1862. 
Second, both the British and the United States 
were waging unpopular overseas wars far away 
from their homelands with extended supply 
lines. The Union armies were warring on what 
had once been US soil with the support of the 
Northern people and with comparatively short 
lines of supply. 


The grand strategy of the Confederacy, as 
outlined by Jefferson Davis was an offensive 
defense. Southern fighting forces were expected 
to defeat the enemy in the field and keep them 
from occupying Southern territory. The way 
the war was fought was as much a political 
matter as it was a struggle on the “field’s of 
Mars.” Nineteenth century Byzantine South- 
ern politics, like that of the US in Vietnam, 
complicated prosecution of the war and ulti- 
mately doomed its success. 

Nolan by his focus on Lee has fallen into 
the trap of seeing the fight in Virginia as the 
one that decided the fate of the Confederacy. 
That is part and parcel of the “Lost Cause” 
mythology. The failure to hold New Orleans 
and Davis’ benign neglect of the mid-South 
and Trans-Mississippi were as significant to the 
final outcome of the war as were the battles of 
the hard fighting Army of Northern Virginia 
and “Marse Robert.” 

Sadly, for too long the real Robert E. Lee 
with his strengths and weaknesses was subju- 
gated to myth. But the revisionists have gone 
too far. Lee was an excellent field General— 
politically astute, an ideal commander re- 
spected by his men and a keen tactician. He 
stands head and shoulders above his Confed- 
erate contemporaries and every one of his 
Union adversaries. This includes the victori- 


ous Grant who made his reputation defeat- 
ing third and fourth rate generals and even- 
tually won by merely wearing down the Con- 
federates. 

Having been critical of Nolan, I must 
agree with him that Lee’s aggressive nature was 
too costly in manpower and the wrong method 
of securing Southern independence. Yet, that 
is exactly what the South demanded of its field 
generals. The best example of this is Davis’ ap- 
pointment of John Bell Hood to command the 
Army of Tennessee, because he was a stand-up 
fighter. The Army of Tennessee paid for Joe 
Johnston’s “timidity” and the South’s warrior 
code at the battle of Franklin. Nolan’s failure 
to understand military command structure 
and Lee’s place in it is why his analysis of Lee is 
flawed. 

By the end of 1864 the war was lost, but it 
was Sherman’s “March to the Sea” that wrecked 
the possibilities of a negotiated peace. By mid 
1864 the North was disgusted with the cost of 
the fight (in men, money and materials) and 
Lincoln faced the prospect of being defeated 
in the general election of that year. Only 
Sherman’s thrust into the deep South saved the 
Lincoln administration from defeat and in- 
spired the Yankees to see the war through to 
victory. 

War is as complex as are the personalities 
of the men who wage war. Robert E. Lee was a 
great field general and ranks as one of the fin- 
est produced by this continent. Interestingly, 
that is the consensus of generals from around 
the world. It also explains why he has so many 
defenders. 

—Michael Tomlinson, Austin, Texas 
Kaa H 

Kudos on the Robert E. Lee special issue. 
Articles were insightful and thought provok- 
ing. A classic issue. Thank you for your inter- 
est in presenting material that is well researched 
and superbly written. 

—Carl F. Little, Ormond Beach, Florida 
ae 

I have a bone to pick with you over the 
statement that Grant “is the greatest soldier 
ever produced by America.” ... Baloney! 

Grant rates no better than several others, 
and maybe even lower. Washington, Andrew 
Jackson, Patton, MacArthur, and Eisenhower 
all were as good or better in the field, and sev- 
eral achieved greater success, both before and 
after their military career. (While Grant was 
not part of the scandals of his presidency, it 
did happen on his watch.) 

Lee was, without a doubt, the greatest sol- 
dier ever produced in this country, and one of 
the best that ever lived. He did more with less 
than anyone could have ever imagined. He was 
seldom at equal strength with the enemy, and 
usually well outnumbered, yet he managed to 
take an underfed, ill equipped volunteer army 
and hold off the greatest land army in the world 
for the better part of four years, using nothing 
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but audacity and superb motivation. He was 
human, and did make tactical errors, but his 
response to those errors were part of what 
made him great. 

If you look at his entire career, you must 
include his service in Mexico, on the Texas 
frontier, as a member of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and as Superintendent of West Point. 
During the War, Lee was respected nearly as 
much by his enemies on the field as his own 
troops, as evidenced in numerous Federal ac- 
counts. All of these make him a soldier with 
no equal in American history, who went on in 
civilian life to become a brilliant college presi- 
dent, who implemented many innovations for 
his time. 

Grant’s only claim to military fame is his 
ability to realize that he had more resources 
than the Confederates and to not be shy about 
using them. His grand strategy was to throw 
men at the enemy, until the enemy could take 
it no more, and backed up. Then he chased 
them until they were penned in and starved 
them out. He did the same thing in Virginia 
that he did on the Mississippi. His military ca- 
reer before 1861 was nonexistent. His civilian 
career after the war was soiled by his political 
aspirations. 

Most assuredly Grant had talent and was 
a good man for the job, who knew what to do 
to win the war. The right man, in the right 
place, at the right time. But to rate him the 
greatest soldier ever produced by America is 
an insult to a score of others with better cre- 
dentials. 

—Terry Boles, Dallas, Texas 


ED.: Michael Tomlinson makes the point that 
Grant won his reputation against third and 
fourth rate generals. The same can be said of 
Lee—McClellan, Burnside, and Pope were 
hardly the brightest lights in the Union firma- 
ment. This raises the age-old question of 
whether a successful general looks great be- 
cause his opponents are mediocre, or whether 
his opponents look mediocre because he is 
great. In the final analysis this question is un- 
answerable. We can, however, apply what 
Albert Sydney Johnston called the hard test of 
success. Many years ago I asked a friend which 
he considered the greater general—Napoleon 
or Wellington? My friend declined to express 
an opinion, but instead simply pointed out that 
the two met but once, and the score was 
Wellington 1, Napoleon 0. Grant and Lee also 
met but once, and the score was equally un- 
ambiguous. From the moment he launched the 
Overland Campaign Grant seized the initiative, 
and Lee could never wrest it from him. De- 
spite tactical set-backs and appalling losses it 
took Grant just six weeks to bring Lee to a point 
where—in his own words—it was “just a mat- 
ter of time.” Six weeks! Score: Grant 1, Lee 0. 
As to “Grant’s nonexistent” military ca- 
reer prior to the Civil War, Grant and Lee were 
among the handful (continued on page 94) 
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WILLIAM MARVEL 
“A fascinating portrait of a small 
Virginia community, loyal to the 
Southern cause and fated to serve 
as eyewitness to the death of its 
greatest army. The wartime experi- 
ences of this town and its people 
demonstrate just how completely 
and dramatically the front tines and 
the homefront could intersect dur- 
ing this ‘people’s war.’” — Carol 
Reardon, author of Pickett’s Charge 
in History and Memory 
416 pp., 59 illus. $34.95 cloth 
Civil War America 


This Astounding Close 


The Road to Bennett Place 

MARK L. BRADLEY 

“This pathbreaking book will long 
stand as the best account of the 
Civil War’s final moments. It is must 
reading for anyone trying to under- 
stand the conclusion of the terrible 
conflict.” John F. Marszalek, author 
of Sherman’s Other War 


432 pp., 41 illus. $34.95 cloth 


The Political Work 
of Northern Women 
Writers and the Civil 
War, 1850-1872 


LYDE CULLEN SIZER 


“In examining the ways in which 
Northern women wrote about the 
Civil War, Lyde Sizer shows us how 
the war transformed women’s lives. 
Clearly and insightfully written, the 
book makes a strong contribution to 
the literature on the Civil War and 
helps fill a void on Northern 
women's Civil War experience.” 
—Nina Silber, author of The 
Romance of Reunion 


368 pp. $45 cloth / $18.95 paper 
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“A remarkable contribution to the 
literature and iconography of the 
Civil War. The impressible links 
between the prints, their creators, 
and some of the most dramatic 
scenes of the war involve the skillful 
use of new and little-used material. 
Most students of the war will find 
treasures here.” — Burke Davis 

288 pp., 8% x 11, 20 color /121 b&w 
illus. $34.95 paper 
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Campaign of 1862 


The Peninsula and the Seven Days 
GARY W. GALLAGHER, EDITOR 
“These essays probe longstanding 
questions and flesh out credible 
answers relative to the first major 
offensive of Lee and his Army of 
Northern Virginia. This is a neces- 
sary reference for any study of 

the 1862 Peninsula Campaign.” 
—James |. Robertson Jr., author of 
Stonewall Jackson 

288 pp., 31 illus., 10 maps $34.95 cloth 
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front between 1861 and 1865.” 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Pierre G.T. Beauregard had the short- 
est tenure of any superintendent of 
West Point: appointed on January 23, 
1861, he was relieved for expressing 
secessionist sympathies on the 28th. 

> Atone point during the Atlanta Cam- 
paign in 1864, Union engineers 
erected an 800-foot long, 100-foot 
high railroad bridge over the Chatta- 
hoochee River in 4.5 days, from stand- 
ing timber to first train. 

> In 1860 African-Americans consti- 
tuted 58.6 percent of the population 
of South Carolina. 

> In order to warm himself one cold 
evening in January of 1862, the usu- 
ally abstemious Stonewall Jackson un- 
knowingly partook of a glass of whis- 
key in the mistaken belief that it was 
wine, with the result that he very soon 
opened his coat, complaining that it 
was too warm, and talked more freely 
than at any other time in the war. 

> The desertion rate among black 
troops in the Union Army was only 
about 60% that of white troops. 

> Apparently Rebel sympathizers in 
Nashville during the war were wont 
to smuggle medicines and other valu- 
ables through Union lines by conceal- 
ing them in the bodies of dead horses 
that were being transported to rural 
districts for burial. 

> Shortly before the Civil War broke 
out, the heavily Irish 69th New York 
refused to parade in honor of the 
Prince of Wales, who was visiting the 
U.S., which caused the State Adjutant 
General to charge the entire regiment 
with mutiny, although the charges 
were hastily dropped in April of 1861, 
so that the regiment could march off 
to war. 

> During the Battle of Mobile Bay (Au- 
gust 5, 1864), the wooden U.S.S. 

SUES 

We make every effort to check the accuracy 

of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 

many were written down years after the event 


and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


Lackawanna rammed the Confed- 
eracy’s ironclad Tennessee with little 
effect save to herself, whereupon sev- 
eral crewmen of the rebel ironclad 
stuck their heads out of her gun ports 
and addressed “opprobrious lan- 
guage” at the Yankee vessel, which in- 
spired the latter’s Marines to drive 
them back with a shower of holys- 
tones and spittoons, liberally sea- 
soned with musket balls. 

> While studying law in New York, the 
young Daniel Sickles lived at the 
home of Columbia University Profes- 
sor Lorenzo Da Ponte, who had writ- 
ten the librettos for Mozart’s operas 
Cost fan tutte, Don Giovanni, and La 
Nozze di Figaro. 

> In the fifty years after the war more 
than a score of men came forward 
claiming to be John Wilkes Booth. 


SHORT ROUNDS 


What are Friends For? 

Shortly after the Civil War, erstwhile 
Confederate Major General Henry Heth 
chanced to be in Baltimore, and was in- 
vited to stay with his “Old Army” buddy, 
Union Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock and his wife. One evening af- 
ter dinner, the two men were hashing 
over old times and old battles, when 
Hancock suddenly said, “I believe I owe 
you a thousand dollars.” 

Now this was a considerable sum, 
equal to perhaps $35,000 today. 

Heth, whose finances had been ru- 
ined by the war, was taken aback. He 
thanked Hancock, but somewhat stiffly 
commented that he needed no charity. 
Hancock immediately replied that it was 
no gift. 

Producing an old ledger, Hancock 
demonstrated that as a result of some 
mutual investments made in the 1850s, 
when the two were stationed in the West, 
he did indeed owe Heth $1,000. 

Convinced that his friend was not 
trying to give him a handout, Heth gra- 
ciously accepted the money, while com- 
menting upon the wondrous way the 
partnership had survived four years dur- 
ing which “we had been trying our best 
to kill each other.” 
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Harry S Truman’s people had 
been staunch Confederates during 
the Civil War. 


Harry S Truman Joins the 
National Guard 


In the summer of 1905, Harry S 
Truman, a 21 year-old tyro businessman 
in Kansas City, enlisted as a private in a 
light artillery battery of the Missouri 
National Guard. Immensely proud of his 
new uniform, blue with red trouser 
stripes and red piping on the cuffs, brass 
buttons down the tunic, a red fourragere 
hanging from the right shoulder, and an 
impressive hat, young Harry decided to 
show off for his mother’s family. 

So in full fig Truman boarded the 
train to visit his grandmother Harriet 
Louisa Young, nearly ninety years old, 
and his uncle Harrison Young, for whom 
he had been named. Arriving in 
Grandview, Missouri, not far south of 
Kansas City, Truman walked the mile or 
so from the station to the Young farm. 

As he entered the Young home, 
Truman’s grandmother—whose people 
had been staunch Confederates during 
the Civil War—took one look at him and 
said, “Harry, this is the first time since 
1863 that a blue uniform has been in this 
house. Don’t bring it here again.” 

Truman spent six years in the Na- 
tional Guard, and during World War I 
returned to the service, becoming an of- 
ficer, and in France in the summer of 
1918 commanded Battery D, 129th Field 
Artillery with some distinction at St. 
Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne Cam- 
paign. After World War I he remained in 


Both Library of Congress 


“Civil War bookshelves, alas, are crowded with memoirs and recollections of events 
that never happened, retailed by old Yanks and old Johnnies seeking a little sliver of notice in 
what had been the greatest experience of their lives.” 
—Stephen W. Sears 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
Noncombatants also die from 
“the violences of war.” 


the National Guard, eventually rising to 
colonel and commander of an artillery 
regiment, while becoming active in poli- 
tics and eventually becoming president 
of the United States. 

But he never entered his grand- 
mother’s house in uniform again. 


How Many People Died 
in the Civil War? 


This seems an odd question. After | 


all, everyone “knows” that about 600,000 
died in the war. That figure is for both 
sides, some 175,000 killed in battle or 
died of wounds and the rest mostly from 
disease. But the 600,000 is only for deaths 
among military personnel. 

How many civilians died? 

This is a question that has never 
been answered, and it is perhaps the 
most significant unanswered question 
about the Civil War. Civilians certainly 
did die, and in the tens of thousands. 
Some, a handful, died from what Presi- 


dent Franklin Roosevelt would later call | 
“the violences of war.” Still more died | 


from atrocities perpetrated by ill-con- 

trolled partisan bands on both sides. 

And a great many more succumbed to 

disease and privation engendered by the 

wat. 

Consider some cases: 

* About 10,000 people died during the 
partisan fighting in Missouri. 

© Perhaps four hundred African-Ameri- 
cans were lynched or otherwise mur- 


dered during a slave rebellion hysteria 
around Natchez during the “Secession 
Winter.” 

Over forty people were lynched in the 
“Great Hanging” at Gainseville, Texas, 
in October 1862. 

An estimated 1,000 black people flee- 
ing slavery were killed when Union 
troops blew a bridge up during 
Sherman’s “March to the Sea” in late 
1864. 

Hundreds died during a scarlet fever 
epidemic in Richmond, its population 
swollen by refugees and troops, dur- 


ing the winter of 1861-1862, among | 


them three children of Confederate 
Major General James Longstreet. 
© Some 1,500 “contrabands” died of dis- 
ease and privation during the winter 
of 1864-1865 at Camp Nelson, Ken- 
tucky, a training camp for black re- 
cruits 
About 110 people were killed in the 
so-called “Draft Riots” in New York in 
July of 1863. 
An estimated 7,000 Cherokee died in 
the Indian Territory due to the war. 
© Over a hundred women seem to have 
died in munitions factory accidents. 
That’s over 20,000 dead. There cer- 
tainly were more. 
How many died in the partisan war- 
fare that plagued West Virginia, East Ten- 
nessee, and other parts of Appalachia? 


| How many died in war-related accidents? 


How many died from hunger and priva- 
tion in the wake of devastating raids? 


| How many died in atrocities? How many 


died in riots and civil disorders? How 


many died of hunger, disease, exposure, | 


or murder while fleeing slavery? 
How many died? 


PROFILE 
The Dix-Hill Prisoner of 
War Cartel 


The problem of prisoners of war has 


them. One ancient practice that survived 
was parole and exchange. Prisoners who 
were paroled gave their word (“parole” 
in French) not to fight again until for- 


mally exchanged, that is swapped for a | 


prisoner held by their own country. 
The problem of prisoners of war de- 
veloped very early in the Civil War. In- 
deed, even before there was a Civil War, 
for in February of 1861 several thousand 
U.S. troops in Texas were pusillani- 
mously surrendered to state authorities 
by Major General David Twiggs, the only 
Regular Army general of the line to go 
over to the Confederacy. These prison- 
ers were promptly paroled and made 
their way north. Over the next months, 
as the secession crisis blossomed into full 
scale Civil War, more prisoners were 


| taken on both sides, to be paroled. But 


there was no formal agreement to gov- 


For the Union this presented a serious 


| political problem, since concluding a 


formal agreement with the Confederacy 


would constitute a form of recognition. | 


So for much of the first year of the war 
informal arrangements concluded be- 
tween commanders in the field governed 


| the practice of prisoner exchange. Seek- 


historically been a thorny one. In earlier | 


times they were usually massacred, im- 


pressed into service, or sold as slaves. By | 


the nineteenth century these practices 
were falling out of favor, but there still 
remained the problem of what to do with 


| 
1 


ing to establish a more formal arrange- 
ment, in December of 1861 the U.S. Con- 
gress authorized negotiations for a 
military convention to regulate prisoner 
exchange. 

It took a while for these negotiations 
to get anywhere, as both sides were rather 
wary of conceding too much. Tentative 


| ern the workings of parole and exchange. | 


meetings were held in February of 1862, | 


but negotiations broke down, not to be 
resumed until July of that year, by which 
time there were literally tens of thou- 
sands of prisoners more or less in a state 


of limbo. Things then moved with sur- | 


prising speed. On July 22, 1862, Union 
Major General John A. Dix and Con- 
federate Major General D.H. Hill con- 


| cluded an agreement at Haxall’s Land- 


ing, in Virginia, not far from Fort 
Monroe. 

The terms of the “Dix-Hill Cartel” 
were based on those of the cartel con- 
cluded on May 12, 1813, between the 


U.S. and Great Britain during the War | 
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of 1812. Basically, the cartel allowed the 
capturing power to parole prisoners im- 
mediately. The men would sign an agree- 
ment not to bear arms until properly 
exchanged, and would then 
be released and transferred 
to the control of their appro- 
priate army. The arrange- 
ments were made by the 
“Agents of Exchange”—ini- 
tially Colonel William H. 
Ludlow for the U.S., and Judge 
Robert Ould for the Confed- 
eracy. The prisoners would 
then be housed and fed by 
their own side, until the 
Agents of Exchange reported 
that an appropriate number of 
men captured from the other 
side had been returned to their 
proper authority, whereupon 
the parolees were free to re- 
sume active service. 

Since the Union Army 
had no officers ranked as 
lieutenant general or general 
when the cartel was con- 
cluded, the appropriate ex- 
change rates applied to when 
an officer was commanding 
a corps or army, regardless of his sub- 
stantive rank. 

The Confederacy began to renege on 
the cartel quite early, issuing exceptions 
to the agreement to exchange prisoners 
as early as July 31, 1862, by publicly an- 
nouncing that it would not exchange cer- 
tain officers if they were captured, among 
them Union generals John Pope and Ben- 
jamin Butler who were, in effect, accused 
of “war crimes.” 

As the Union began to raise regi- 
ments of black troops the Confederacy 
declared than any Union officer captured 
leading African-Americans in arms 
would be treated as a felon, liable to ex- 
ecution for inciting slave rebellion, while 
black troops would be considered fugi- 
tive slaves and returned to their masters. 
This led the Union partially to suspend 
exchanges in December of 1862, and vir- 
tually cancel the cartel in mid-1863 un- 
less the Confederacy agreed that it ap- 
plied to black troops and their white 
officers. 

Despite this, some local exchanges 
continued to take place, even after the ap- 
pointment of Major General Benjamin 
Butler as Union Agent of Exchange in De- 


Rank 


2nd Lieutenant ....3 Privates 


cember of 1863. However, full scale, for- 
mal exchange of prisoners was no longer 
common, since the Confederacy contin- 
ued to refuse to treat blacks as soldiers. 


¥ 


John A. Dix (left, Generals in Blue), and Daniel H. Hill (Generals in Gray). 


PRISONER EXCHANGE RATES 


Exchange was based on the relative “value” of prisoners as rated in privates. 


Value 


Value Rank 


1 Private 


2 Privates Colonel 


Brigadier General 
Major General 
Lieutenant General ... 40 Privates 


4 Privates 
6 Privates 


8 Privates General 


This policy actually benefited the 
Union, for although Union men held by 
the South suffered greatly, the Confeder- 
ate armies were deprived of badly needed 
manpower, which arguably shortened the 
war. As Grant observed, “It is hard on our 
men held in Southern prisons not to ex- 
change them, but it is humanity to those 
left in the ranks to fight our battles. Ev- 
ery man we hold, when released on pa- 
role or otherwise, becomes an active sol- 
dier against us at once either directly or 
indirectly. If we commence a system of 
exchange which liberates all prisoners 
taken, we will have to fight on until the 
whole South is exterminated.” 


BIOFILE 
Dr. Mary E. Walker and the 


Medal of Honor 
At the outbreak of the Civil Wai 


Mary EF. Walker (1832-1919) was one of 


the few women physicians in the United 
States. A native of New York, she had at- 
tended Syracuse University. A woman of 
considerable energy, upon graduation 
she not only became active in the 
women’s rights movement but also be- 
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Lieutenant Colonel... 10 Privates 
15 Privates 
20 Privates 
30 Privates 


60 Privates 


gan practicing medicine, no mean feat 
given the attitudes of the time. Person- 
ally rather eccentric, for many years she 
wore “bloomers,” the pantaloon-style 
garb of the radical feminists of 
the age. 

When the Civil War broke 
out Dr. Walker applied for a 
surgeon's position, much to 
the shock of the U.S. Army’s 
Medical Department, which 
rejected her with considerable 
verbosity. Not one to be dis- 
couraged, she stayed in Wash- 
ington, serving as a nurse in 
various camps and in a hospi- 
tal for Indiana troops, while 
renewing her application from 
time to time and buttonholing 
politicians to plead her case. 
Meanwhile, she was instru- 
mental in establishing an or- 
ganization which aided needy 
women who came to Washing- 
ton to visit wounded kinfolk. 

Dr. Walker met with con- 
siderable abuse over her per- 
sistent demands to be made a 
surgeon, but also earned con- 
siderable respect for her many 
good works. Meanwhile she abandoned 
bloomers and adopted a modified ver- 
sion of male attire, with a calf-length skirt 
worn over trousers, while keeping her 
hair relatively long and curled so that 
anyone could know that she was a 
woman. In September of 1863 Major 
General George Thomas appointed her 
an assistant surgeon in the Army of the 
Cumberland, and she was assigned to the 
52nd Ohio, near Chattanooga, a position 
in which she served well, wearing a some- 
what modified version of the standard 
surgeon’s uniform. 

Dr. Walker’s work as a physician and 
surgeon appears to have been satisfac- 
tory. However, she served in this capac- 
ity for but a short time. In April of 1864 
she as captured by Confederate troops, 
having remained behind to tend Confed- 
erate wounded upon a Union retire- 
ment. Charged with being a spy and ar- 
rested, her male attire constituting the 
principal evidence against her, Dr. 
Walker spent four months in various 
prisons, subject to much abuse for her 
“unladylike” occupation and attire, un- 
til she was exchanged for a Confeder- 
ate surgeon in August. 


Returning to duty, Dr. Walker was 
officially commissioned as a contract sur- 
geon by the Medical Department in Oc- 
tober of 1864, thus ranking as a first lieu- 
tenant; only one other woman would 
achieve this distinction in the war, Dr. 
Sarah E. Clapp. Dr. Walker was shortly 
thereafter appointed superintendent of a 
military prison for women in Louisville, 
in which post she spent the balance of 
the war. In June of 1865 Dr. Walker was 
discharged from the service, having in the 
meanwhile nagged President Andrew 
Johnson so much that he awarded her the 
Medal of Honor, which she wore for the 
rest of her life. 

After the war Dr. Walker remained 
active in the women’s rights movement, 
and was a crusader against immorality, 
alcohol, clothing reform, and tobacco, 
and for election reform, while bombard- 
ing various political figures for various 
favors, including pension benefits and a 
civil service post. Among her more un- 
usual political positions, she held that 
there was no need for a women’s suffrage 
act, as women were American citizens 
and therefore automatically had the right 
to vote. In 1897 she was instrumental in 


POETIC LICENSE 
“Cavalry Crossing a Ford” 


a> 


Walt Whitman 
US Army Military History 
Institute, Carlisle 


the establishment of a women’s township, 
which failed to thrive. 

Dr. Walker had an abrasive person- 
ality, which did little to further her goals. 
Over the years she became increasingly 
eccentric, and eventually adopted com- 
plete male dress, including wing collars, 
bow ties, top hats, and canes. In her old 
age her manner caused her to become in- 
creasingly isolated from her family, her 
friends, and her associates in the women’s 
movement. 

When, in 1916, a review board in- 
cluded Dr. Walker’s Medal of Honor 
among the 911 awards to be rescinded as 
inappropriate to the nature of the deco- 
ration. When she heard of this Dr. Walker 
is said to have replied “Over my dead 
body,” and proceeded to picket the Capi- 
tol building for restoration of her rights. 

Although the review board was cor- 
rect in its conclusion that Dr. Walker had 
done nothing to merit the award of the 
Medal of Honor, in a political move in 
May of 1977, President Jimmy Carter re- 
scinded the recession. Thus Dr. Walker 
remains the only woman ever to have re- 
ceived a Medal of Honor, despite the fact 
that she never earned it. 


ARGUABLY THE GREATEST Ameri- 
can poet, Walt Whitman (1819-1892), 
served with great devotion as a journal- 
ist and nurse during the war. Said to be 
one of only three men who never de- 
spaired of the Union cause—the oth- 
ers being Lincoln and Grant— 
Whitman penned numerous poems on 
war themes. His “Cavalry Crossing a 


| Ford” is a fine word picture of a com- 
+ monplace incident of the war. 


| CAVALRY CROSSING A FORD 


A line in long array where they wind 
betwixt green islands, 


They take a serpentine course, their 
arms flash in the sun—hark to the 


_ musical clank, 


Behold the silvery river, in it the 
splashing horses loitering stop to drink, 


Behold the brown-faced men, each 
group, each person a picture, the 
negligent rest on the saddles, Some 
emerge on the opposite bank, others are 
just entering the ford — while 


Scarlet and blue and snowy white, The 
guidon flags flutter gaily in the wind. 
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Gettysburg National Military Park 
Sunset view from Little Round Top (Hazlett's Union Battery) 
Courtesy Chris Heisey, photographer 
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_NTHE 1860s, few 
people in either 
North or South would | 

| have dissented from 
Abraham Lincoln's 


statement, in his second 
inaugural address, that 
slavery “was, somehow, 
the cause of the war.”! 
After all, had not Jefferson 
Davis, a large slaveholder, 
justified secession in 1861 
as an act of self-defense 
against the Lincoln 
administration, whose 
policy of &cluding slavery 
from the#erritories would | 
make {property in slaves 

> insecure as fo be 


vames iy MGCPneEson 


comparatively worthless... | idea that all men are 


thereby annihilating in 
effect property worth 


| thousands of millions of 

| dollars”?* And had not the 
| new vice president of the 

| Confederate States of 

| America, Alexander H. 


Stephens, said in a speech 
at Savannah on March 21, 
1861, that slavery was “the 
immediate cause of the 
late rupture and the 


| present revolution” of 


Southern independence? 
The old confederation 
known as the United 
States, said Stephens, had 
been founded on the false 
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created equal. The 
Confederacy, by contrast, 
“is founded upon exactly 
the opposite idea; its 
foundations are laid, its 


| cornerstone rests, upon 


the great truth that the 


| negro is not equal to the 


white man; that slavery, 


| subordination to the 


superior race, is his 
natural and moral 


| condition. This, our new 


Government, is the first, in 
the history of the world, 
based on this great 
physical, philosophical, 


| and moral truth?” 
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_ .FTER THE WAR, however, 
: Davis and Stephens changed 
_ their tune. By the time they 
|_| L_— wrote their histories of the 
Confederacy, slavery was gone with the 
wind. To salvage as much honor and re- 
spectability as they could from the lost 
cause, they set to work to purge it of any 
association with the now dead and dis- 
credited institution of human bondage. 
In their postwar view, both Davis and 
Stephens hewed to the same line: South- 
ern states seceded not to protect slavery, 
but to vindicate state sovereignty. This 
became the virgin-birth theory of seces- 
sion: the Confederacy was conceived 
not by any worldly cause, but by di- 
vine principle. 

The South, Davis insisted, fought 
solely for “the inalienable right of a 
people to change their government ...to 
withdraw from a Union into which they 
had, as sovereign communities, voluntar- 
ily entered.” The “existence of African ser- 
vitude,” he maintained, “was in no wise 
the cause of the conflict, but only an in- 
cident.” Likewise Stephens declared in his 
convoluted style that “the War had its 
origin in opposing principles” not con- 
cerning slavery but rather concerning 
“the organic Structure of the Govern- 
ment of the States. .. . It was a strife be- 
tween the principles of Federation, on the 
one side, and Centralism, or Consolida- 
tion, on the other . ... Slavery, so called, 
was but the question on which these an- 
tagonistic principles . . . were finally 
brought into ... collision with each other 
on the field of battle.”* 

Davis and Stephens set the tone for 
the Lost Cause interpretation during the 
next century and more: slavery was 
merely incidental; the real cause of the 
war that killed more than 620,000 people 
was a difference of opinion about the 
Constitution. Thus the Civil War was not 
a war to preserve the American nation 
and, ultimately, to abolish slavery, but 
rather a war of Northern aggression 
against Southern constitutional rights. 
During the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury, professional historians stepped into 
the debate about Civil War causation 
with a variety of interpretations. These 
schools of historiography differed from 
each other in some respects, but they all 
agreed with the Lost Cause creed in one 
respect: slavery was not the principal 
cause, but merely an incident. 


Abraham Lincoln 


asserted that “slavery _ & . 


was, somehow, the 


cause of the war.” 
Library of Congress 


The “Progressive school” 
led by Charles A. Beard domi- 
nated American historiogra- 
phy from the 1910s to the 
1940s. This school posited a 
clash between interest groups 
and classes as the central theme 
of American history—industry 
vs. agriculture, capital vs. labor, 
railroads vs. farmers, manufactur- 
ers vs. consumers, and so on. The real 
issues of American politics revolved 
around the economic interests of these 
contesting groups: tariffs, taxes, banks 
and finance, land policies, industrial and 
labor policies, subsidies to business or ag- 
riculture, and the like. American politi- 
cal history progressed in an undeviating 
line from the clash between Jeffersonian 
Republicans and Hamiltonian Federalists 
in the 1790s to the similar clashes be- 
tween the New Deal/Fair Deal Democrats 
and conservative Republicans in the 
1930s and 1940s. 

The Progressive school explained the 
causes of the Civil War within this gen- 
eral interpretive framework. The war 
transferred to the battlefield a long-run- 
ning contest between plantation agricul- 
ture and industrializing capitalism in 
which the industrialists emerged trium- 
phant. This was not primarily a conflict 
between North and South: “Merely by the 
accidents of climate, soil, and geography,’ 
wrote Beard, “was it a sectional 
struggle”— the accidental fact that plan- 
tation agriculture was located in the 
South and industry mainly in the North.° 
Nor was it a contest between slavery and 
freedom. Slavery just happened to be the 
labor system of plantation agriculture, as 
wage labor was the system of Northern 
industry. For some Progressive historians, 
neither system was significantly worse or 
better than the other—“wage slavery” 
was as exploitative as chattel bondage. In 
any case, they said, slavery was not a 
moral issue for anybody except a tiny 
number of abolitionists; its abolition was 
a mere incident of the destruction of the 
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plantation order by the war. The real is- 
sues between the North and South in 
antebellum politics were the tariff, gov- 
ernment subsidies to transportation and 
manufacturing, public land sales, finan- 
cial policies, and other types of economic 
questions on which manufacturing and 
planting interests had clashing view- 
points. 

This interpretive synthesis, so pow- 
erful during the second quarter of the 
twentieth century, proved a godsend for 
a generation of mostly Southern-born 
historians who seized upon it as proof 
that slavery had little to do with the ori- 
gins of the Confederacy. The Nashville 
Fugitives, that influential group of his- 
torians, novelists, and poets who gathered 
at Vanderbilt University and published 
the famous manifesto I'll Take My Stand 
in 1930, set the tone for the new South- 
ern interpretation of the Civil War’s 
causes. It was a blend of the old Confed- 
erate apologia voiced by Jefferson Davis 
and the new Progressive synthesis created 
by Charles Beard. The Confederacy 
fought not only for the constitutional 
principle of state rights and self-govern- 
ment, but also for the preservation of a 
stable, pastoral, agrarian civilization 
against the overbearing, acquisitive, ag- 
gressive ambitions of an urban-industrial 
Leviathan. The real issue that brought on 
the war was not slavery—this institution, 
wrote one of the Nashville Fugitives, his- 
torian Frank Owsley, “was part of the 


Even for Calhoun, 
state sovereignty 
was a fallback 


position. 

Senator John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina. Manuscript 
Library, Yale University 


giant of revisionism, James G. 


able than the differences be- 
tween Chicago and downstate 
Illinois.’ 

Such disparities did 
not have to lead to war; they 
could have, and should have, 
been accommodated peacefully 
within the political system. The Civil 
War was not an irrepressible conflict, 
as earlier generations had called it, but a 
“repressible conflict,” as Craven titled one 
of his books. The war was brought on not 
by genuine issues but by extremists on 
both sides—abolitionist fanatics and 
Southern fire-eaters—who whipped up 
emotions and hatreds in North and 
South for their own self-serving partisan 
purposes. The passions they stirred up 
got out of hand in 1861 and erupted into 
a tragic, unnecessary war which accom- 
plished nothing that could not have been 


agrarian system, but only one element | 
and not an essential one’—but rather | 
such matters as the tariff, banks, subsi- | 
dies to railroads, and similar questions 
in which the grasping industrialists of the | 
North sought to advance their interests 
at the expense of Southern farmers and 
planters.® Lincoln was elected in 1860 not 
in the interest of freedom over slavery but | 
of railroads and factories over agriculture | 
and the graces of a rural society. The re- 
sult was the triumph of acquisitive, 
power-hungry Northern robber barons 
over the highest type of civilization | 
America had ever known—the Old | 
South. It was no coincidence that this | 
interpretation emerged during the same | 
period that the novel and movie Gone | 
With the Wind became the most popular 
literary and cinematic successes of all | 
time; history and popular culture on this | 
occasion marched hand in hand. 
An offshoot of this interpretation of | 
the Civil War’s causes dominated the | 
work of academic historians during the 
1940s. This offshoot came to be called 
revisionism. The revisionists denied that 
sectional conflicts between North and 
South—whether such conflicts occurred 
over slavery, state rights, industry versus 
agriculture, or whatever—were genu- 
inely divisive. The differences between | 
North and South, wrote Avery Craven, | 
one of the leading revisionists, were no 
greater than those existing at different 
times between East and West. The other 


promise. 

Any such compromise in 1861, of 
course, would have left slavery in place. 
But the revisionists, like the Progressives 


stated, the institution of bondage “played 
arather minor part in the life of the South 


peacefully of natural causes in another 
generation or two had not fanatics forced 
the issue to armed conflict. This argu- 
ment hints at another feature of revision- 
ism: while blaming extremists of both 
sides, revisionists focused most of their 
criticism on antislavery radicals, even 
antislavery moderates like Lincoln, who 
harped on the evils of slavery and ex- 
| pressed a determination to rein in what 
they called the “slave power.” Their rheto- 
ric goaded the South into a defensive re- 
sponse that finally caused Southern states 
to secede to get free from the incessant 
pressure of these self-righteous Yankee 
| zealots. Revisionism thus tended to por- 
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accomplished by negotiations and com- | 


and the Vanderbilt agrarians, considered | 
slavery unimportant; as Craven once | 


and the Negro.”® It would have died | 


Randall, even suggested that | 
they were no more irreconcil- | 


tray Southern whites, even the fire-eat- 
ers, as victims reacting to Northern at- 
tacks; it was truly a war of Northern ag- 
gression. 

Since the 1950s, however, most pro- 
fessional historians have agreed with 
Lincoln’s assertion that “slavery was, 
somehow, the cause of the war.” There is 
less consensus on this matter outside the 
halls of academe, however, especially in 
the South. When Ken Burns’ PBS video 
documentary on the Civil War portrayed 
slavery as the root cause of the conflict, 
reaction among many Southern whites 
proud of their Confederate heritage was 
hostile. “The cause of the war was seces- 
sion,” declared a spokesman for the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans, “and the cause 
of secession could have been any num- 
ber of things. This overemphasis on the 
slavery issue really rankles us.”? 

The distinction drawn here between 
the causes of secession and the cause of 
the war is useful, and we shall return to it 
later. The assertion that the cause of se- 
cession could have been any number of 
things, however, is not very helpful. Pre- 
sumably those “things” include the 
themes summarized in the review of the 
state rights, Progressive, agrarian, and 
revisionist schools in the preceding para- 
graphs. Of all these interpretations, the 
“state rights” argument is weakest. It fails 
to ask the question, state rights for what 
purpose? State rights, or sovereignty, was 
always more a means than an end, an in- 
strument to achieve a certain goal more 
than an abstract principle. In the South, 
its purpose was to protect slavery from 
the potential hostility of a national ma- 
jority. Southern political leaders from the 
1820s to the 1850s jealously opposed the 
exercise of national power for a variety 
of ends. “If Congress can make banks, 
roads, and canals under the Constitu- 
tion,” said Senator Nathaniel Macon of 
North Carolina, “they can free any slave 
in the United States.”'® John C. Calhoun, 
the South’s leading political philosopher, 
formulated an elaborate constitutional 
structure of state rights theory to halt any 
use of Federal power that might conceiv- 
ably be construed at some future time as 
a precedent to act against slavery. 

But even for Calhoun, state sover- 
eignty was a fallback position. A more 
powerful instrument to protect slavery 
was control of the national government. 
Until 1860 the South did this remarkably 
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Frederick Douglass, / 

son of awhite man / 
and a slave, be- 

came an eloquent 


antislavery orator. 


National Portrait Gallery, | 
Smithsonia Institution 


well. During forty-nine of 
the seventy-two years from 
1789 to 1861 a Southerner— 
and slaveholder—was president of 
the United States. Two thirds of the 
Speakers of the House and presidents pro 
tem of the Senate were also Southerners. 
At all times during these years a majority 
of Supreme Court justices were South- 
erners. This happened because, while the 
South had only a minority of the national 
population, it usually controlled the 
Jeffersonian Republican party and, after 
1828, the Democratic party, which in 
turn usually controlled the government. 
Southern domination of the Democratic 
party increased during the 1850s, so that 
even though both Democratic presidents 
in that decade—Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan—were Northerners, 
they were beholden to Southerners and 
did their bidding. 

The importance of this national 
power had been demonstrated in the 
1830s when Congress imposed a gag rule 
to stifle antislavery petitions and the post 
office banned antislavery literature from 
the mail in Southern states. But the Fu- 
gitive Slave Law of 1850 provided an even 
more striking example. It was the stron- 
gest manifestation of national power thus 
far in American history. In the name of 
protecting the rights of slaveholders, it 
rode roughshod over the state rights of 
Northern states. It extended the long arm 
of Federal law, enforced by the army and 
navy, into Northern states to recover es- 
caped slaves and return them to their 
owners. Southern congressmen voted al- 
most unanimously for this law. Senator 
Jefferson Davis, who later insisted that the 


state sovereignty, voted with enthusiasm 
for the Fugitive Slave Law. When North- 
ern state legislatures and courts invoked 
state rights and individual liberties 
against this federal law, the U.S. Supreme 
Court with its majority of Southern jus- 


tices reaffirmed the supremacy of na- 
tional law to protect slavery (Ableman v. 
Booth, 1859). Most observers in the 1850s 
would have predicted that, if a rebellion | 
in the name of state rights were to occur, 
it would be the North that would rebel. 
It was the loss of national power to an | 
anti-slavery party in 1860 that caused 
Southern states to fall back to the posi- 
tion of state sovereignty, and secede. 
The Progressive interpretation of the 
war's causes carries little more water than 


| the state-rights interpretation. To be sure, 


economic conflicts of interest did take 
place between agrarian and industrial in- 
terests. These conflicts emerged in de- 
bates over tariffs, banks, land grants, and 
the like. But these matters divided par- 
ties (Whig vs. Democrat) and interest 
groups more than they divided North 
and South. The South in the 1840s and 
1850s had its advocates of industrializa- 
tion and protective tariffs and a national 
bank, just as the North had its millions | 
of farmers and its low-tariff, anti-bank | 
Democratic majority in many states. The 


| Civil War was not fought over issues of | 
| the tariff or banks or agrarianism versus 


industrialism. These and similar kinds of | 


| questions have been bread-and butter is- 


nation’s history, often generating a great 
deal more friction and heat than they did 
in the 1850s. But they have not caused | 
any great shooting wars. Nor was the Civil | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
sues of American politics throughout the | 


| War a consequence of false issues 
Confederacy fought for the principle of | 


trumped up by demagogues or fanatics. 
It was fought over real, profound, intrac- 
table problems that Americans on both | 
sides believed went to the heart of their 
society and its future. 

In 1858 two prominent political 


leaders, one of whom expected to be | 
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For thirty-five 

years William 
Lloyd Garrison's 
Liberator was a 
leading exponent 


of abolitionism. 
| Library of Congress 
/ 


elected president in 1860 
and the other of whom was 
elected president, voiced the 
stark nature of the problem. The 
social systems of slave labor and free 


| labor “are more than incongruous—they 


x 


are incompatible,” said Senator William 
H. Seward of New York. The friction be- 
tween them “is an irreconcilable conflict 
between opposing and enduring forces, 
and it means that the United States must 
and will, sooner or later, become either 
entirely a slaveholding nation, or entirely 


| a free-labor nation.”!! In Illinois, sena- 
| torial candidate Abraham Lincoln 
| launched his campaign with a theme 


taken from the Bible: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” The United 
States, he said, “cannot endure, perma- 
nently, half slave and half free. . . . It will 
become all one thing, or all the other” 


| The policy of Lincoln’s party—and 


Seward’s—was to “arrest the further 
spread of [slavery], and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it 
is in the course of ultimate extinction.”? 

The slave and free states shared the 
same language, legal system, political cul- 
ture, social mores, religious values, and a 
common heritage of struggle to form the 
nation. The one institution they did not 
share was slavery. Southerners agreed 
with Lincoln that it was the institution 
of bondage that created the house di- 
vided. “On the subject of slavery,’ de- 
clared the Charleston Mercury in 1858, 
“the North and South . . . are not only 
two Peoples, but they are rival, hostile 
Peoples.”!? Anticipating Alexander 
Stephens’ speech proclaiming slavery the 
“cornerstone” of the Confederacy, the 


| members of a South Carolina family that 


contributed four brothers to the Confed- 
erate army, reacted to the news of 
Lincoln’s election with a determination 


| that “now a stand must be made for Af- 


rican slavery or it is forever lost.” In go- 
ing out of a Union ruled by Yankee abo- 


litionists, “we ... are contending for all | 
that we hold dear—our Property—our | 
Institutions—our Honor .... I hope it 
will end in establishing a Southern Con- 
federacy who will have among themselves 
slavery[,] a bond a union stronger than 
any which holds the north together.”!* In 
language echoed by other seceding states, 
the South Carolina secession convention 
justified its action on the grounds that, 
when Lincoln became president, “the 
Slaveholding States will no longer have 
the power of self-government, or self- 
protection, and the Federal Government 
will have become their enemy.”!> After 
fighting for two years, a cavalry lieuten- 
ant from Mississippi reaffirmed his be- 
lief that “this country without slave la- 
bor would be completely worthless. We 
can only live & exist by that species of 
labor; and hence I am willing to fight to 
the last.”!° 

Slaves were the principal form of 


wealth in the South. The market value of 4 


the four million slaves in 1860 was close 
to $3 billion dollars—more than the 
value of land, of cotton, or of anything 
else in the slave states. Slave labor made 
it possible for the American South to 
grow three quarters of the world’s mar- 
keted cotton, which in turn constituted 
more than half of all American exports 
in the antebellum era. But slavery was 


of the North: In which Slavery is Shown to | 


Bean Institution of God Intended to Form 
the Basis of the Best Social State and the 
Only Safeguard and Permanence of a Re- 
publican Government. The foremost de- 
fender of slavery until his death in 1850 
was John C. Calhoun, who noted proudly 
that “many in the South once believed 
that slavery was a moral and political evil. 
That folly and delusion are gone. We see 
it now in its true light, and regard it as 
the most safe and stable basis for free in- 


stitutions in the world,” and “essential to 
the peace, safety, and prosperity” of the 
South.!” 


much more than an economic system. It "~~ 


was a means of maintaining racial con- 
trol and white supremacy. Northern 
whites were also committed to white su- 
premacy. But with 95 percent of the 
nation’s black population in the slave | 
states, the region’s scale of concern with 
this matter was so much greater as to cre- | 
ate a radically different set of social pri- | 
orities. 

The centrality of slavery to “the 
Southern way of life” focused the region's 
politics on defense of the institution. 
Many Southern leaders in the age of Tho- 
mas Jefferson had considered slavery a 
“necessary evil” that would eventually 
disappear from this boasted land of lib- 
erty. But with the rise of the cotton king- 
dom, slavery became in the eyes of South- 
ern whites by the 1830s a “positive good” 
for black and white alike. Proslavery pam- 
phlets and books became a cottage indus- 
try. Their main themes were summed up 
in the title of a pamphlet by a clergyman 
published in 1850: A Defense of the South 


against the Reproaches and Encroachments 


injustice of slavery,” said Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1854, “deprives our republican 
example of its just influence in the 
world—enables the enemies of free in- 
stitutions, with plausibility, to taunt us 
as hypocrites.”!8 

But it was not the existence of sla- 
very that polarized the nation to the 
breaking point, but the issue of the ex- 
pansion of slave territory. Most of the cri- 
ses that threatened the bonds of union 
arose over this matter. The first one, in 
1820, was settled by the Missouri Com- 
promise, which balanced the admission 
of Missouri as a slave state with the ad- 


The defensive Southern image of slavery was perpetuated in such idyllic 
scenes as this Currier and Ives lithograph. By the 1830s the “necessary evil” 
was being portrayed as a “positive good.” Library of Congress 


The defensive tone of much of the 
proslavery argument was provoked by the 


rise of militant abolitionism in the North | 
after 1830. William Lloyd Garrison, The- | 


odore Weld, Wendell Phillips, Frederick 
Douglass, and a host of other crusaders 


branded slavery as a sin, a defiance of | 
God’s law and of Christian ethics, im- | 


moral, inhumane, a violation of the re- 
publican principle of liberty on which the 


| nation had been founded. Although the 


abolitionists did not get far in the North 
with their message of racial equality, their 
argument that slavery was an unjust, ob- 
solete, and unrepublican institution—a 
“relic of barbarism” as the new Republi- 
can party described slavery in its 1856 
platform—entered mainstream North- 


mission of Maine as a free state and 
banned slavery in the rest of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase territory north of 36°30’ 
while permitting it south of that line. 
Paired admission of slave and free states 
during the next quarter century kept their 
numbers equal. But the annexation of 
Texas as a huge new slave state—with the 
potential of carving out several more 
within its boundaries—provoked new 
tensions. It also provoked war with 
Mexico in 1846, which resulted in Ameri- 
can acquisition of three-quarters of a mil- 


_ lion square miles of new territory in the 
| Southwest. This opened a Pandora’s box 


ern politics in the 1850s.“The monstrous | 
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of troubles that could not be closed. 
Convinced that the “slave power” in 

Washington had engineered the annex- 

ation of Texas and the Mexican War, the 
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Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Her Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin sold 
more than one 


Stephen A. Douglas. 
Author of the 
Kansas-Nebraska 
Act of 1854, 


and a half which proved a 
million copies. | pyrrhic victory 
Library of Congress \— for the South. 
Library of Congress 


labor destiny, Northerners 
wanted to keep slavery out of 


antislavery bloc in Congress 
determined to flex its muscles. 
In 1846 David Wilmot of Penn- these territories. In 1848 anew 
sylvania introduced in the House ““_” S political party, the Free Soil party, 
a resolution banning slavery in all terri; was founded on this platform. “We are 
tory that might be conquered from | market, and social mobility. Slavery, in | opposed to the extension of slavery,” de- 
Mexico. By an almost unanimous vote of | this view, denied equal opportunity and | clared a Free Soil newspaper, because if 
all Northern congressmen against the vir- | rights, degraded manual labor by identi- | slavery goes into a new territory “the free 
tually unanimous opposition of South- | fying it with servitude, and blocked so- | labor of the states will not ....If the free 
ern representatives, the resolution | cial mobility for white non-slaveholders | labor of the states goes there, the slave 
passed—because the larger Northern | as well as slaves by dragging all labor | labor of the Southern states will not, and 
population gave the free states a major- | down to the level of slave labor. “Slavery | ina few years the country will teem with 
ity in the House. Equal representation in | withers and blights all it touches,’ wrote | an active and energetic population.””° 
the Senate enabled Southerners to block | a free-labor advocate. “It isa curse upon | And eventually, the expansion of free ter- 


the Wilmot Proviso there. But this issue | the poor, free, laboring white men.... | ritory and the containment of slavery 
framed national politics for the next fif- | They are depressed, poor, impoverished, | would make freedom the wave of the fu- 
teen years. degraded in caste, because labor is dis- | ture, placing slavery “in the course of ul- 

The most ominous feature of the | graceful.” Wherever slavery goes, said a | timate extinction,” as Lincoln phrased it. 
Wilmot Proviso was its wrenching of the | New York congressman in 1849, “there is That was just what Southerners 


normal pattern of party divisions intoa | in substance no middle class. Great | feared. The North already had a major- 
sectional pattern. On most issues before | wealth or hopeless poverty is the settled | ity in the House; new free states would 
1846—such as tariffs and a national | condition.”'? It mattered not that thiswas | give them a majority in the Senate as well 
bank—Northern and Southern Whigs | a distorted picture of white class relations | asan unchallengeable domination of the 
had voted together and Northern and | in the South, or that most non- | electoral college. “Long before the North 
Southern Democrats had done likewise. | slaveholding whites there supported the | gets this vast accession of strength,” 
But on the Wilmot Proviso, Northern | institution of slavery—what mattered | warned a South Carolinian, “she will ride 
Whigs and Democrats voted together | was that a growing number of Northern- | over us rough shod, proclaim freedom or 


against a solid alliance of Southern Whigs | ers believed the free-labor ideology. something equivalent to it to our Slaves 
and Democrats. This became the norm | The national political controversy | and reduce us to the condition of Haiti . 
for all votes on any issue concerning sla-_ | focused on slavery in the territories be- | ...If we do not act now, we deliberately 


very—and most of the important na- | cause the Constitution protected the in- | consign our children, not our posterity, 
tional political issues in the 1850s did | stitution in states where it existed. But | but our children to the flames?! 
concern slavery. This sectional alignment | Congress presumably had the power to | This argument appealed as power- 
reflected a similar pattern in social and | legislate the status of territories. In the | fully to non-slaveholders as to 
cultural matters. In the 1840s the two | eyes of both Northerners and Southern- | slaveholders. Whites of both classes con- 
largest religious denominations, the | ers, these territories represented the fu- | sidered the bondage of blacks to be the 
Methodists and Baptists, had split into | ture. In 1850 they constituted more than | basis of liberty for whites. Slavery, they 
separate Northern and Southern | half ofthe landmass of the United States. | declared, elevated all whites to an equal- 
churches over whether a slaveowner | And there was no reason to assume that | ity of status by confining menial labor 
could he appointed as a bishop or mis- | the acquisition of new territory was | and caste subordination to blacks. “If 
sionary of the denomination. | over—Cuba, with its 400,000 slaves, | slaves are freed,’ maintained proslavery 
In addition to a growing conviction | looked like it might become the next ter- | spokesmen, whites “will become menials. 
in the North that slavery was contrary to | ritory added to the United States. From | Wewilllose every right and liberty which 
the teachings of Jesus, a secular free-la- | 1790 to 1850 the territories that became belongs to the name of freemen.”?* The 
bor ideology became the dominant _ states accounted for more than half of the | Northern threat to slavery thus menaced 
Northern worldview. This ideology _ nation’s increase in population. As that | all whites. Non-slaveholders also agreed 
championed the dignity of labor, the process continued, the new territories | with slaveholders that the institution 
right of free competition in the labor | would shape the future. To ensure a free- | must be allowed to go into the territo- 
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ries. Such expansion might increase their 
own chances of becoming slaveowners. 
The attempt by Northern Free Soilers to 
exclude slavery from the territories struck 
white Southerners a blow at their most 
cherished value—honor. Northerners, 
they believed, were trying to place a 
stigma on the South of “degrading in- 
equality ... which says to the Southern 
man, Avaunt! you are not my equal, and 
hence are to be excluded as carrying a 
moral taint.” Such an insult could not be 
tolerated by men of honor. “Death is pref- 
erable to acknowledged inferiority.” 
The controversy over slavery in the 
region conquered from Mexico led to a 


induced just enough Northern Demo- 
crats to vote for the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
in 1854 to obtain its passage. 


This act, which opened the oppor- | 


tunity for slavery to expand into Kansas, 


turned out to be the first of several Pyr- 
rhic victories for the South. It drove tens 


of thousands of angry Northern Demo- | 


cratic-voters out of the party and gave 
birth to the Republican party, which by 
1856 became the second major party in 


| the North. Running on the Wilmot Pro- 


crisis that almost provoked secession in | 


1850. In the end, the complex Compro- 
mise of 1850 narrowly averted this out- 
come. A convention of Southern states 
meeting at Nashville to consider seces- 
sion adjourned without taking action. 
The essential features of the Compromise 
of 1850 admitted California as a free state 
and divided the remainder of the Mexi- 
can Cession into two large territories, 
New Mexico and Utah, whose residents 
were given the right to decide for them- 
selves whether they wanted slavery. Both 
territories subsequently legalized slavery, 
but few slaves were taken there. The 
Compromise of 1850 also included the 
fateful Fugitive Slave Law, which pro- 
voked endless controversy over the recap- 
ture in the North of escaped slaves, 
caused thousands of free blacks in the 
North to flee to Canada, inspired Harriet 
Beecher Stowe to write Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and led to a showdown between 
federal power and Northern state rights 
(in the form of personal liberty laws) in 
which the Southern-dominated U.S. Su- 
preme Court overruled the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in Ableman v. Booth. 
Meanwhile, the South used its lever- 
age in the Democratic party to wield 
greater national power than ever. 
Jefferson Davis was one of the principal 
architects of this process. As secretary of 
war in President Franklin Pierce’s cabi- 
net he helped persuade a reluctant Pierce 
to cave in to Southern demands for re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise restric- 
tion on slavery in the territories north of 
36°30". Pierce endorsed repeal as a party 
measure; so did Senator Stephen A. Dou- 
glas of Illinois, who knew that he would 
need Southern votes if he expected to win 
the presidency. Patronage and pressure 
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Southerners 
were shocked at 
the support for 

John Brown 
manifested in 


Chief Justice Roger B. 

Taney presided over a 
Southern-dominated 

\ court which extended 


powerful Federal 


the North | protection to the 
Battles and Leaders institution of slavery. 
of the Civil War ' 
Library of Congress 
Buchanan owed his vic- The Brown raid formed the 


tory to solid Southern backdrop of a bitter contest for 
support plus three key Speaker of the House in the 1859- 
Northern states. 1860 session of Congress. The Repub- 
In Kansas, open warfare be- lican candidate gained a plurality but 
tween proslavery and antislavery settlers | into territories would remain dubious | not the necessary majority of votes. For 
spilled over into the halls of Congress, | unless the territorial legislatures enacted | eight weeks the donnybrook went on. 
where fistfights broke out between | and enforced a slave code (as did New | Congressmen hurled bitter insults at 
Northern and Southern representatives, | Mexico and Utah). In Kansas, where an- | each other, and one observer reported 
members came armed to the floor of | tislavery settlers were in a clear majority | with perhaps some exaggeration that 
Congress, and South Carolinian Preston | by 1858, there was faint chance of that. | on the floor of the House “the only 
Brooks caned Senator Charles Sumner | So Southern politicians made their bold- | persons who do not have a revolver and 
of Massachusetts into unconsciousness | est bid yet to use national power in the | a knife are those who have two revolv- 
at his seat in the Senate. These violent | interest of slavery. Senator Jefferson Davis | ers.” A Southerner wrote that a good 
confrontations all occurred over the is- | introduced resolution declaring that “it | many slave-state congressmen wanted a 
sue of slavery—not the tariff, or the | is the duty of the Federal Government | shoot-out in the House; they “are will- 
bank, or railroads, or any other eco- | there to afford [slavery] ...the needful | ing to fight the question out, and settle 
nomic issue. And whenever it appeared | protection, and if experience should at | itright there....I can’t help wishing the 
that the settlers in Kansas might | anytime prove that the judiciary doesnot | Union dissolved and we had a Southern 
choose to exclude slavery when they | possess power to insure adequate protec- | confederacy.” At one point during the 
became a state, Southerners favored | tion, it will then become the duty ofCon- | contest, the governor of South Carolina 
the use of federal power to prevent | gress to supply such deficiency.”** Davis | wrote to one of his state’s representatives: 
them from doing so. and his colleagues served notice thatthey | “If you upon consultation decide to 
Presidents Pierce’s and Buchanan’s | would insist on incorporating this de- | make the issue of force in Washington, 
actions—and non-actions—favored the | mand for a federal slave code into the | write or telegraph me, and I will have a 
proslavery side in Kansas. Under heavy | 1860 Democratic platform. regiment in Washington in the shortest 
Southern pressure, Buchanan went so far | Meanwhile the abolitionist John | possible time.”?’ 
in 1858 as to endorse the fraudulently | Brown, who had gained experience and The Speakership fight was finally 
ratified Lecompton constitution to bring | notoriety as an antislavery guerrilla | settled by election of a nonentity. A few 
Kansas into the Union as a slave state. | fighter in Kansas, led a quixotic but vio- | weeks later, Southern delegates walked 
Kansas “is at this moment,’ the president | lent raid to seize the Federal armory at | out of the Democratic National Conven- 
told Congress, “as much a slave state as | Harpers Ferry in Virginia. He plannedto | tion when Northern Democrats refused 
Georgia or South Carolina.”** This was | arm the slaves and foment a chain reac- | to accept a platform endorsing a federal 
too much for most remaining Northern | tion of slave uprisings throughout the | slave code for the territories. All efforts 
Democrats, who followed Douglas lead- | South. The raid wasa total failure: Brown | to reunite the severed party failed, and 
ership and broke with the president to | and most of his followers were captured | the bolters nominated a “Southern 
defeat the Lecompton constitution. or killed; Brown was hanged. This affair | Rights” candidate. This ensured the elec- 
Each incident in the Kansas contro- | sent shock waves of fear and outrage | tion of Abraham Lincoln, who carried 
versy propelled more Northern voters | through the South. It also confirmed | every Northern state and therefore the 
into the Republican party. So did the Su- | Southern convictions that loss of control | election. For the South, this was the hand- 
preme Court’s Dred Scott decision in | of the national government would be fa- | writing on the wall. They had lost con- 
1857, in which five Southern and one | tal. U.S. Marines commanded by Robert | trol of the government, probably perma- 
Northern Democratic justices over- | E. Lee and J.E.B. Stuart had captured | nently. It was not state rights they had 
turned precedents to rule that Congress | Brown. But what if the Federal govern- | contended for in this contest. It was na- 
had no power to prohibit slavery in the | ment had been in Republican hands? | tional power, power they had previously 
territories. This ruling made slavery le- | Southerners equated John Brown with all | held and had used to secure the Fugitive 
gal not only in Kansas but also in every | abolitionists and abolitionists with the | Slave Law, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, the 
other territory. But the right to take slaves | “Black Republicans.” Dred Scott decision, and other measures 
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to protect slavery. But every such victory 
had driven more Northern voters into the 
anti-slave power camp, which finally 
elected a president who believed slavery 
a “monstrous injustice” that should be 
“placed in the course of ultimate extinc- 
tion.” So seven slave states left the Union 


and formed the Confederate States of | 


America. 

When the spokesman for the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans said that “the 
cause of the war was secession, and the 
cause of secession could have been any 
number of things,” he was half right and 
half wrong. The cause of secession was 
one specific thing: the Southern response 
to the election of a president and party 
they feared as a threat to slavery. The 
cause of the war was indeed secession, but 
it did not make war inevitable. A series 
of decisions and actions by men on both 
sides brought on the war. 

The Northern people and their gov- 


ernment could have acquiesced in the | 


division of the United States into two na- 
tions. Some Northerners did propose to 
“let the erring sisters depart in peace.” But 
most were not willing to accept the dis- 
memberment of the nation. They feared 
that toleration of disunion in 1861 would 
create a fatal precedent to be invoked by 
disaffected minorities in the future, per- 
haps by the losing side in another presi- 
dential election, until the United States 
dissolved into a dozen petty, squabbling, 
hostile autocracies. The great experiment 
in republican government launched in 
1776 would collapse, proving the conten- 
tion of European monarchists and aris- 
tocrats that this upstart republic across 
the Atlantic could not last. “The doctrine 
of secession is anarchy,’ declared a Cin- 
cinnati newspaper in an editorial similar 
to many others in the North. “If the mi- 
nority have the right to break up the Gov- 
ernment at pleasure, because they have 
not had their way, there is an end of all 
government.””8 

Even the lame-duck President 
Buchanan, in his last message to Congress 
in December 1860, said that the Union 
was not “a mere voluntary association of 
States, to be dissolved at pleasure.” The 
founders of the nation “never intended 
to implant in its bosom the seeds of its 
own destruction, nor were they guilty of 
the absurdity of providing for its own dis- 
solution.” If secession was legitimate, said 
Buchanan, the Union became “a rope of 


sand. ...The hopes of the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world would be de- 
stroyed. ... Our example for more than 
eighty years would not only be lost, but 
it would be quoted as conclusive proof 
that man is unfit for self-government.””? 

No one held these convictions more 
strongly than Abraham Lincoln. “Perpe- 
tuity ... is the fundamental law of all 
national governments,” he declared in his 
inaugural address on March 4, 1861.“No 


State, upon its own mere motion, can 


lawfully get out of the Union.” Two 
months later, Lincoln told his private sec- 
retary that “the central idea pervading 
this struggle is the necessity that is upon 
us, of proving that popular government 
is not an absurdity. We must settle this 
question now, whether in a free govern- 
ment the minority have the right to break 
up the government whenever they 
choose. If we fail it will go far to prove 


the incapability of the people to govern | 


themselves.”2° 


But even this refusal to countenance 
the legitimacy of secession did not make 
war inevitable. Moderates on both sides 
sought a compromise formula. Nothing 
availed to stay the course of secession in 
the seven lower South states. But the 
other eight slave states were still in the 


Union when Lincoln took the oath of 
office on March 4, 1861. He hoped to 
keep them there by assurances that he had 
no right or intention to interfere with sla- 
very in the states and by refraining from 
hostile action against the Confederate 
states, even though they had seized all 
federal property and arms within their 
borders—except Fort Sumter and three 
less important forts. By a policy of watch- 
ful waiting, of maintaining the status quo, 
Lincoln hoped to allow passions to cool 
and enable Unionists to regain influence 
in the lower South. But this hope was 
doomed. Genuine Unionists had all but 
disappeared in the lower South, and Fort 
Sumter became a flash point of conten- 
tion. 

A large brick fortress on an artificial 
granite island in the middle of Charles- 
ton Bay, Fort Sumter could not be seized 
by the Confederates as easily as other fed- 
eral property had been, even though it 
was defended by only some eighty-odd 
soldiers. Lincoln came under great pres- 
sure from conservatives and upper South 
Unionists to yield the fort as a gesture of 
peace and goodwill that might strengthen 
Southern Unionism. After leaning in this 
direction for a time, Lincoln concluded 
that to give up Sumter would do the op- 


Violence broke out between those for and against the expansion of slavery 
into the territories. Here members of the Kansas Free State Battery are photographed 
at Topeka in 1856. Kansas State Historical Society 
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posite; it would demoralize Unionists and 
strengthen the Confederacy. Fort Sumter 
had become the master symbol of sover- 
eignty. To yield it would constitute de 
facto recognition of Confederate sover- 
eignty. It would probably encourage Eu- 
ropean nations to grant diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the Confederate nation. It 
would make a mockery of the national 
government’s profession of constitu- 
tional authority over its own property. 

So Lincoln devised an ingenious 
plan to put the burden of decision for war 
or peace on Jefferson Davis’ shoulders. 
The garrison at Fort Sumter was about 
to run out of provisions in April 1861. 
Giving advance notice of his intentions, 
Lincoln sent a fleet toward Charleston 
with supplies and reinforcements. If the 
Confederates allowed unarmed boats to 
bring in “food for hungry men,” the war- 
ships would stand off and the reinforce- 
ments would return north. But if South- 
ern artillery fired on the fleet, the ships 
and the fort would fire back. In effect, 
Lincoln flipped a coin and told Davis: 
“Heads I win; tails you lose.” If the Con- 
federate guns fired first, the South would 
stand convicted of starting a war. If they 
let the supplies go in, the American flag 
would continue to fly over Fort Sumter, 
The Confederacy would lose face; Union- 
ists would take courage. 

Davis did not hesitate. He consid- 
ered it vital to assert the Confederacy’s 
sovereignty. He also hoped that the out- 
break of a shooting war would force the 
states of the upper South to join their 
fellow slave states. Davis ordered Briga- 
dier General Pierre G.T. Beauregard, 
commander of Confederate troops at 
Charleston, to open fire on Fort Sumter 
before the supply ships got there. At 4:30 
a.m. on April 12, Confederate artillery 
started the Civil War by firing on Fort 
Sumter. After a thirty-three-hour bom- 
bardment in which the Confederates 
fired four thousand rounds and the skel- 
eton crew in the fort replied with a thou- 
sand—killing no one on either side in 
the first clash of this bloodiest of wars— 
the burning fort lowered the American 
flag in surrender. As Lincoln put it four 
years later in his second inaugural ad- 
dress: “Both [sides] deprecated war; but 
one of them would make war rather than 
let the nation survive; and the other 
would accept war rather than let it per- 
ish. And the war came.”?! 
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Mauriel Phillips Joslyn 


“COMRADES OF THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS” 


Patrick R. Cleburne, the “Stonewall Jackson of the West.” 
Pastel drawing by Sadie Waters, Tennessee State Museum collection, photography by June Dorman. 


On a summer’s day in 
mid-August 1863, four 
Confederate officers met at 
a house in the small 
village of Tyner’s Station 
in Tennessee, to draft a 
plan. It was not a plan of 
battle nor a campaign map 
over which they poured, 
but a philosophical and 
literary assignment they 
hoped would reinvigorate 
their army. 


omething was certainly necessary 

to reinvigorate it, for the Confed- 

eracy was suffering sharply from 

the effects of the war. Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg had diminished hopes of 
victory and resulted in the loss of both 
manpower and morale, and the Army of 
Tennessee had been pushed back to the 
outskirts of Chattanooga. 

Divisional commander Major Gen- 
eral Patrick R. Cleburne was concerned 
with both the morale and the morality 
of the army, pointing to “a fatal apathy ... 
restlessness of morals spreading every- 
where, manifesting itself in the army ina 
growing disregard for private rights; de- 
sertion spreading to a class of soldiers it 
never dared to tamper with before; mili- 
tary commissions sinking in the estima- 
tion of the soldier.”! 

The others present were Brigadier 
Generals John C. Brown and St. John 
Liddell, and Episcopal minister Charles 
Quintard. The purpose of their meeting 
was to write a constitution for an orga- 
nization Cleburne had conceived to 
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“strengthen the ties of army fellowship 
and foster patriotic sentiment” among 
the ranks, to bind officers and men more 
closely together and confirm their devo- 
tion to the cause of Southern indepen- 
dence. Cleburne called his organization 
“The Comrades of the Southern Cross.”? 

The conception of such an organi- 
zation by Patrick Cleburne is not surpris- 
ing. He had demonstrated his earnest 
belief in practicing Christian and patri- 
otic principles for ten years in Helena, 
Arkansas, having come there as a young 
immigrant from Ireland in 1850, and es- 
tablishing himself not only in the com- 
munity affairs of the town, but in the 
hearts of its citizens. A lawyer, he exhib- 
ited his eloquence in various speeches at 
civic meetings and at social entertain- 
ments. 


Polk, Cleburne, and Quintard 

live on in this contemporary 
certificate, photographed by the 
author at the Cork Public Museum 
in the Republic of Ireland. 


The four men met daily for more 
than a week and produced a constitution 
which was drawn up in a small twenty- 
four page pamphlet. It was published by 
Burke, Boykin and Company in Macon, 
Georgia, in a mass produced form simi- 
lar to the religious tracts that soldiers re- 
ceived, with the intention that it reach ev- 
ery man in the ranks. 

While serving as a private and a cor- 
poral in the British army, Cleburne had 
witnessed the vast gulf between other 
ranks and officers, and had seen firsthand 
the resentment it caused. Recent defeats 
in the West under the command of the 
unpopular Braxton Bragg had resulted in 
disillusionment among the rank and file. 
Cleburne also realized that the disunity 
so apparent among the high command 
in the Army of Tennessee directly affected 
the morale of the soldiers in the ranks. 
How could they continue to give their 
lifeblood when they saw petty squabbles 
among commanders that led to mistakes 
on the field of battle? He would not al- 
low that in his division. Cleburne’s pur- 
pose was to unite privates and officers all 
the way up to the general himself in a 
brotherhood of fighting men. 

Secret societies were common in the 
mid-19th century. Cleburne’s native Ire- 
land had a history of them in the form of 
underground rural associations for the 
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in recognition of his devotion to the highest order of 
patriotism to The Southern Cause, we witness the 
election of Compatriot 


to the Society of The Order of The Southern 


Cross and commend 


purpose of dispensing justice for Catho- 
lics by means of violence upon landlords 
and their property. Cleburne would also 
have been familiar with the Orange So- 
cieties which united Protestants within 
the British army, until outlawed in the 
1840s as too divisive. 

On a more benevolent plane, Free- 
masonry was the best known example of 
a society concerned with moral and spiri- 
tual values. It was well established in Brit- 
ain, Ireland and America by the early 19th 
century. William Cleburne became a Ma- 
son before leaving Ireland in 1849, but 
his brother Patrick was not initiated un- 
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“A cause which had for its object nothing fess than the 
security of civil liberty and the preservation of the 

of religious truth, in the Cause of Heaven, and may 
challenge the homage and service of the patriot and 
Christian. in God is our trust.” 


General Leonidas Polk 


Cairiesy Cork Public Museum 


two years. He rose quickly in his lodge to 
become a Royal Arch Mason, a rank con- 
ferred on him by Albert Pike in 1853.4 
Clearly Cleburne took freemasonry 
as the model for the Comrades of the 
Southern Cross. Like the Masons, the 
Comrades would pledge themselves to 
their country and each other. But 
Cleburne’s order went further. He had 
observed the establishment of Masonic 
orders in the British army, and witnessed 
the continual respect for Masons toward 
each other on both sides during the War 
Between the States. However, Cleburne 


Library of Congress 


JOHN CALVIN BROWN was born in Giles 
County, Tennessee, in 1827. Prior to the war 
he was an attorney, and an elector on the 
Bell-Everett ticket in 1860. He enlisted as a 
private in the Confederate army, but became 
colonel of the 3rd Tennessee Infantry in May 
1861. He was captured at Fort Donelson. 
Subsequently exchanged, he was wounded 
both at Perryville and at Franklin. In 1870 
he was elected Democratic governor of Ten- 
nessee. Reelected in 1872, he lost a senate 
race against former president Andrew 
Johnson in 1875. 


added a religious dimension. The Order 
was to unite Confederate soldiers of all 
ranks in Christian brotherhood to each 
other, and to the cause. 

The timing of Cleburne’s idea is also 
significant. “The obligation assumed was 
to remain in the army if necessary for life, 
and fight it out to the bitter end,” wrote 
Colonel Roger Q. Mills, who joined at 
one of the meetings of the Order held at 
“an old water mill in Graysville, Geor- 
gia” following the Battle of Chickamauga 
in September 1863. While the attendees 
arranged themselves on sacks of grain 
lining the mill floor, Bishop Quintard 
read the opening ritual. It was Mills’ per- 
ception that the origins of Cleburne’s or- 
ganization were in response to the term 
of enlistments about to expire.° 
Cleburne’s whole command reenlisted in 


the days following the first meeting of 
the Comrades. 

The Order was structured like the 
army, with military designations. A ritual 
with patriotic and religious overtones 
was read and hymns sung. A section fol- 
lowing the constitution of order, entitled 
“Religious Services,” notes “the meeting 
of an Encampment shall be began by 
reading some portion of God’s Holy 
Word—singing and prayer.” 

The “Religious Services” section sug- 
gests Bible verses to be read at the start 
of each meeting. Among those chosen is 
Deuteronomy 32:26-47. It is from the 
Song of Moses, and especially pertinent 
to soldiers, addressing how God will deal 
with the enemy, and promises victory 
over “a nation void of sense.” 

Five Psalms are listed from which to 
pick. They include the 23rd Psalm, and 
two prayers of thanksgiving for bounty, 
and triumph over the wicked. Three of 
the Psalms appeal to soldiers. Psalm 91 is 
an assurance of God’s protection and 
Psalm 118 is a song of victory. 

The Constitution of the Comrades 
of the Southern Cross was well thought 
out, its “secret ritual based on a sym- 
bolism derived from the profession of 
arms, and the nomenclature of its dif- 
ferent organizations was suggested by 
the organizations of the Confederate 
army,” according to Medical Director 
Dr. Samuel H. Stout, who evidently 
joined the order.® 

There were three levels, beginning 
with the company level, the smallest sub- 
division of the order, not to include over 
125 members. Each company was to be 
numbered according to the date of its 
“commission,” or when it joined the sec- 
ond level of participation, the Corps En- 
campment. A corps was to consist of five 
companies. The third level and highest 
designation was the Grand Encampment, 
consisting of two corps.’ 

The Grand Encampment was to be 
held once a year, the Corps Encampments 
were to meet quarterly, and at the com- 
pany level the men were to meet weekly 
for the first three months and once a 
month thereafter. Once firmly estab- 
lished within Cleburne’s division, it was 
intended that the whole army would 
eventually be brought into the Order.® 

Perhaps the most restrictive obstacle 
to joining was the cost. Initiation fees 
corresponded to rank, with generals pay- 
ing $25, field officers $15, captains $10, 
lieutenants $5, and privates S404 


ering a private drew only $11 a month, 
and most Confederate soldiers were owed 
back pay, this was difficult indeed.’ 

Cleburne himself often went 
months before drawing pay, so the di- 
lemma knew no rank. The Comrades 
pledged themselves to charitable causes, 
and in addition to the initiation fee and 
monthly dues, a Charity Fund was es- 
tablished. “Each member shall contrib- 
ute one-half of one month’s pay annu- 
ally for two years” for “the relief of the 
wounded and disabled Comrades,” and 
the “relief of the indigent widows and 
orphans of such Comrades as may lose 
their lives in the military service of the 
Confederate States.” 

The Order was a soldiers’ organiza- 
tion open only to commissioned officers 
or enlisted men of the Confederate army, 
who had to be free white males over eigh- 
teen years of age, and vouched for by two 
comrades, There was even a provision 
dealing with traitors to the order, that 
they be punished, though it does not sug- 
gest what that punishment should be.!! 

Officer positions were styled after 
their military equivalent. On the com- 
pany level they were designated captain, 
lieutenant, orderly sergeant, assistant 
quartermaster, assistant inspector, assis- 
tant provost marshall and chaplain. The 
Grand Encampment designated a com- 
mander, deputy commander, adjutant 
general with two assistants, inspector 
general with two assistants, a quarter- 
master general, a provost marshal with 
two assistants and a chaplain.” 

It was an egalitarian organization. 
All offices were elected, and the captain 
of a company of Comrades might be 
only a private in his regular army com- 
pany. That the Order was designed to be 
implemented throughout the army is 
clearly stated. “The Commander may 
commission any worthy Comrade to in- 
troduce this Order into distant Depart- 
ments, Districts, or Detachments of the 
Army.” The designated Comrade would 
establish the Order in other commands 
by choosing seven soldiers there to or- 
ganize a company, which would then 
grow. Stout also states “this organization 
was designed to be as extensive as the 
Confederate armies.” ° 

As the year 1863 turned to fall, mili- 
tary eyes were turned on the Army of 
Tennessee. General James Longstreet’s 
corps had been dispatched to Braxton 
Bragg from Virginia, with the intention 
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of pushing the Federals out of Chatta- 
nooga. Union General William S. 
Rosecrans and Bragg faced each other for 
the Battle of Chickamauga that began on 
September 19. 

The Comrades of the Southern 
Cross may seem an elaborate creation, 
designed by an idealist, but Cleburne had 
faith in its success. What were his expec- 
tations, and were they realized? Accord- 
ing to Stout, “The Battle of Chickamauga 
coming on soon after this ritual was per- 
fected and the siege of Chattanooga fol- 
lowing, prevented any attempt to intro- 
duce the order until a short time prior to 
the beginning of Johnston’s campaign in 
1864, and only a few companies were 
formed.”'* It appears that the order failed 
to take hold much beyond the confines 
of Cleburne’s own division. 

Within his division Cleburne per- 
sisted with meetings of the Comrades 
despite the interruptions of battle, and 
perceived an immediate benefit from the 
order in the performance of his men. The 
struggle for Missionary Ridge on No- 
vember 26, 1863, was a disaster for 
Bragg’s army. But Cleburne’s division, 
heavily outnumbered on the Confeder- 
ate right at Tunnel Hill, repulsed re- 
peated attacks by William T. Sherman’s 
superior numbers. It was a desperate 
holding action, culminating in a bayo- 
net charge down the mountain side by 
Granbury’s Texas Brigade when their 
ammunition ran out. 

Less than forty-eight hours later a 
similar scenario was played out by 
Cleburne’s division at Ringgold Gap, 
Georgia, as he protected the Confeder- 
ate retreat, saving Bragg’s army with his 
force of 4,000 men against Hooker’s 
12,000. He attributed the cohesion of 
his command to the pledge of broth- 
erhood. “He ascribes to [the Order] the 
steadiness of his division on several oc- 
casions” wrote an officer to General 
Patton Anderson, whose brigade had 
failed to hold the Confederate center on 
Cleburne’s left at Missionary Ridge. 
Cleburne’s old friend from Helena, Gen- 
eral Thomas Hindman, knew of the Or- 
der of the Comrades. “Genl. Hindman is 
anxious to send some officer up to be 
initiated in their mysteries and introduce 
them among our troops.” Hindman 
wished to talk with Anderson about 
implementing the order, feeling “that 
anything that will secure unity and es- 
prit-de-corps amongst the troops at this 


Generals in Gray 


ST. JOHN RICHARDSON LIDDELL was 
born at “Elmsley” plantation near 
Woodville, Mississippi, on September 16, 
1815. He received an appointment to West 
Point in 1833, but was not a good student 
and stayed only one year. His father then 
purchased him a plantation in Louisiana. 
Failing in business and deeply in debt, he 
was shot dead after an altercation with a 
neighbor and former Confederate colonel 
on board a Black River steamboat in 1870. 


The performance of Cleburne’s 
division (right) was the saving 
grace of the Confederate army at 
the Battle of Missionary Ridge. 
After the rest of the army had 
collapsed, Cleburne’s men held 
off Sherman’s Federals against 
overwhelming odds. 

Library of Congress 


juncture must do good.” It was decided 
Colonel James F. Pressley of the 10th 
South Carolina Infantry should attend.!° 

There is no further documentation 
on the Comrades for the year 1864. The 
constant fighting and movements of the 
Confederate army left little time for large 
meetings of the common soldiers. But the 
unity of Cleburne’s division became leg- 
endary. 

Pat Cleburne may have underesti- 
mated the willingness of his fellow 
Southerners to sacrifice as much as him- 
self for the goal of Southern indepen- 
dence. But he believed his own enthusi- 
asm would sway many. He continued to 
exhibit a selfless patriotism, and work to 
find a way to gain victory for the South- 
ern army. In addition to the spiritual 
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stimulation of the Comrades, Cleburne 
suggested another means to achieve vic- 
tory. He wrote an eloquent proposal dur- 
ing the days following the Battle of 
Ringgold Gap. Over the quiet of Christ- 
mas 1863, Cleburne canvassed his sub- 
ordinates on the feasibility of his idea 
being accepted, and received enough 
positive input to call a meeting of the 
high command at General Joseph 
Johnston’s headquarters in Dalton. At 
the January 2, 1864, meeting, Cleburne 
suggested enlisting slaves, and awarding 
them freedom for their service in the 
Confederate army. But his superiors did 
not share his vision. 

Cleburne capably led his division on 
the fields of the Atlanta Campaign 
through the spring and summer of 1864, 


and died at the head of his command in 
the charge on the Union breastworks at 
the Battle of Franklin, Tennessee, on De- 
cember 30. 

But Patrick Cleburne’s legacy lives 
on, though many do not recognize it. In 
the years following the war, the United 
Confederate Veterans modelled their 
constitution on that of the Comrades of 
the Southern Cross, and it is reflected 
today in that of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. !® 


MAURIEL PHILLIPS JOSLYN is presi- 
dent of the Patrick Cleburne Society, and 
the author of A Meteor Shining Brightly: 
Essays on Major General Patrick Cleburne 
(Milledgeville, Georgia, 1998). She is cur- 
rently working a study of Irish soldiers 
and the British army in the nineteenth 
century. 
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of the Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, 128 vols. (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1880-1892), Series I, Vol. 
52, Pt. 2, pp. 586-87. 

2.Charles Todd Quintard, Doctor 
Quintard (Sewanee, TN: 1905), p. 93. 

3. Constitution of the Comrades of the 
Southern Cross (Macon, GA: 1863). “A 
Curious Relic of the War” was written 
across this copy by Dr. Samuel H. 
Stout. 

4. Elizabeth and Howell Purdue, Pat 
Cleburne, Confederate General (Hills- 
boro, TX: 1973), p. 53. 

5. Confederate Veteran Magazine, Vol. 9 
(Nashville, TN: 1901), p. 13. 

6. Notation on copy of the Constitution 
of the Comrades belonging to Dr. 
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OF HUGUENOT ANCESTRY, Dr. Charles 
Quintard was born in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. In 1847 he received a medical degree 
from the University of the City of New York, 
and the following year set up practice in 
Athens, Georgia. Moving to Memphis in 
1857, he studied for the ministry, and in 
1859 became rector of the Church of the 
Advent in Nashville. Upon the organization 
ofa militia company known as the Rock City 
Guard, he was elected its chaplain. His ini- 
tial wartime service was with the Army of 
Northern Virginia, after which he was trans- 
ferred to the western theatre. Although serv- 
ing as a chaplain, his services as a doctor 
were often called upon on the field of battle. 
After the war he became the second bishop 
of Tennessee, and vice-chancellor of the 
University of Sewannee. 


Samuel H. Stout, Southern Histori- 
cal Collection, University of N.C., 
Chapel Hill. 

7. Constitution, Article I, Sec. 4. 

8. Ibid., Art. II, Sec. 4. 

9. Ibid., Art. III, Sec. 9. 

10. Ibid., Art. III, Sec. 14. 

11. Ibid., Art. 1, Sec. 7. 

12. Ibid., Art. I, Sec. 2. 

13. Ibid., Art. 1, Sec. 13; notation on 
Stout’s copy. 

14. Constitution of the Comrades..., No- 
tation on Stout’s copy. 

15. Letter to General Patton Anderson, 
Jan. 1, 1864, from Archer Anderson, 
transcript in James Bonner Collec- 
tion, Dillard Library, Georgia College 
and State University, Milledgeville, 
GA. 

16. Quintard, 94. 
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The Second Battle of Deep Bottom. 
Bryce Suderow 
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Four Union soldiers break out 
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—Terry A. Johnston, Jr. 
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Brevet Major General James S. Wadsworth 


THE STUFF OF LEGENDS 


WAYNE MAHOOD 


“Tell General Doubleday that I don’t know a damned 
thing about strategy,” Brigadier General James S. 
Wadsworth remonstrated when ordered to leave the field at 
Gettysburg late in the afternoon of July 1, “but we are giving 
the rebels hell with these guns, and I want to give them a few 
more shots before we leave.” While possibly apocryphal, 
Wadsworth’s reply has a ring of truth to it. He was in his 
element, helping Captain Greenleaf T. Stevens’ 5th Maine 
battery fire canister into the advancing Confederates at 
close range rather than running for cover, as he should have 
done. This was vintage Wadsworth. “Wadsworth made up in 
courage,’ historian Edwin Coddington claimed, “what he 
lacked in skill, and he fought to the bitter end”! 


months earlier, had come to expect this of Wadsworth. 

For example, early on the morning of April 29, 1863, 
the famous Iron Brigade of Wadsworth’s division had been di- 
rected to cross the fog-shrouded Rappahannock River by boat 
“at once, at all hazards.” Loathe to force others to do what he 
would not, General Wadsworth cried out, “Hold on.” Throwing 
his horse’s lines over his head, “he sprang into the stern of the 
boat.” His horse hesitated to take an icy bath so early in the 
morning, but the general said “Push him in, lieutenant.” Into 
the river went the horse, trailing the boat. Then Wadsworth, 
defying orders to lie down, imitated Washington crossing the 
Delaware. After crossing, the “old gentleman” (he was 55) 
jumped out and landed in the water, but he reached the crest 
“about as quick as any of us.” Ashore, “he went from company 
to company, thanking the men for their brave assault.” The in- 
credulous men noted that the foolhardy Wadsworth had not 
come through completely unscathed; his cap sported two bul- 
let holes. In fact, one observer recalled thinking that “he’ll be 
killed before [the war] closes.”? It was a prophesy he would ful- 
fill, leading a suicidal charge in the battle of the Wilderness, 
May 6, 1864. 


T hose who had seen him at Chancellorsville, barely three 


WADSWORTH COMES OF AGE 

Few who had known young James Samuel Wadsworth 
would have been surprised at his behavior. Certainly not his 
father who had anguished over his son’s unceremonious dis- 
missal from Harvard College in 1827. Only a short time before 
the dismissal old James had challenged James Samuel: if you 
cannot act properly “among complete gentlemen & scholars|,] 
what will your ambition lead you to do?”? 
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Yet it was not ambition in the usual sense; it was an inveter- 
ate restlessness. Born in Geneseo, New York, on October 30, 1807, 
the first son, second child, of James Wadsworth, a wealthy west- 
ern New York landowner, and his well-placed wife, Naomi 
Wolcott Wadsworth, James Samuel inherited property and a lin- 
eage that would determine his fate. Consider the account of 
Philadelphia lawyer-diarist George Sydney Fisher, who visited 
Geneseo, New York, in January, 1838: 

... Wadsworth came in & sat for an hour or two.... He is a 
fellow of a great deal of character & ability, and one of 
those restless spirits who cannot live without excitement. 
He is always flying from one end of the country to the 
other, speculating in land, shooting & pursuing all sorts of 
adventures which life in the backwoods affords.... He mar- 
ried our great beauty Mary [Craig] Wharton, certainly the 
handsomest woman I ever saw, & with such a wife, a child, 
and a large landed estate one would suppose he might be 
contented to remain at home for a month or two at a time, 
which however he is never known to do.* 

Though Fisher tends to be waspish, his less than flattering 
description of James Samuel Wadsworth fit. For example, in a 
period of six months the Wadsworth scion had signed notes 
for 8,000 acres on a St. Lawrence River island at an astronomi- 
cal price of $1,000 per acre, tried to negotiate a $20,000, seven- 
year loan at 7% annually and paid $7,500 for 24,053 acres in 
seven northwestern Ohio counties bordering on Indiana and 
Michigan. In the process he had overextended himself and had 
been forced—aunsuccessfully—to importune New York City and 
Philadelphia bankers. 

Even so, by this time James Samuel Wadsworth was begin- 
ning to live up to his father’s standards. After his dismissal from 
Harvard, he had studied law with eminent lawyers, including 
Daniel Webster, passed the bar and assumed the proper lifestyle. 
Then he had married Mary Craig Wharton of the Philadelphia 
Whartons, and shortly after, in 1835, he built one of the largest 
and architecturally distinct mansions in the Genesee Valley. Next 
he assumed many of his father’s business activities, while man- 
aging greater than 70,000 acres of his own in four states. Finally, 
by 1850 he was responsible not only for his family of eight, in- 
cluding his wife and himself, but for the interests of his deceased 
younger brother and sister. In fact, he was generally regarded as 
a man of influence, having presided over the state agricultural 
society, served as a state regent overseeing public education, 
founded an iron business, helped finance a county bank and 
two universities and sent corn to aid Irish famine sufferers. 


Young James S. Wadsworth, artist and date unknown. From a private collection, photographed by Ronald Pretzer. 


He was an unselfish patriot who left a legacy 
of commitment to public service. 
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POLITICS INTRUDE 

But the “vile business of politics,” against which his father 
repeatedly had warned him, occupied increasing amounts of 
his time. By the late 1840s his anti-slavery views were conspicu- 
ous. For example, in the 1847 state Democratic nominating 
convention he famously leaped onto a table to denounce the 
faction that would not support the Wilmot Proviso, which 
would have barred slavery in the territory acquired from Mexico 
after the Mexican War. Three years later he was approached by 
two former New York secretaries of state to run for governor. 
However, as was his wont, he eschewed public office, preferring 
to finance candidates and act as a presidential elector. 


Portrait of Wadsworth (Geneseo, 1850s). 
Courtesy Livingston County Historian's Oftice, 
Reproduced by Ronald Pretzer. 


His views had solidified by 1860, when he joined other 
prominent New Yorkers to support Abraham Lincoln’s presi- 
dential candidacy. And barely six months later he was ap- 
pointed a New York delegate to the doomed Peace Conference 
in Washington, D.C. Though he could claim he was “hardly a 
Republican,” his opposition to slavery and to concessions to 
secessionists belied his disclaimer. As he had proclaimed at a 
campaign rally earlier, “I am prepared for the emergency—my 
obligations to my country and to posterity are manifest as the 
sun at noon-day.”? 

Like a moth drawn to a flame, James Samuel was drawn 
bodily into the conflict. An incident that may well have deter- 
mined his fate occurred on April 19, 1861, when angry Mary- 
landers fired on the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers passing 
through Baltimore on their way to Washington. The next day, 
Wadsworth attended a noisy, speech-filled War Committee rally 
in Union Square in New York City, which led to the organiza- 
tion of the Union Defense Committee, to which he was elected. 
The committee began recruiting, outfitting and transporting 
volunteers, beginning with the 7th New York Infantry. 

When secessionists destroyed railroad tracks and bridges, 
thereby blocking the 7th New York’s access to Washington, at 
$17,000 personal expense Wadsworth procurred a vessel to 
transport the regiment to Annapolis and provision it. Addi- 
tionally, over a three-day period he supervised 100 laborers he 
had hired to repair the vital railroad. 

Wadsworth was appalled by what he regarded as the con- 
fusion and demoralization characterizing the war effort and 
resolved to help remedy it personally. The opportunity appeared 
to come when he was appointed by New York State Governor 
Edmund Morgan to be one of two major generals of volun- 
teers. However, New York was entitled to only one, so 
Wadsworth took the high ground and resigned in favor of John 
Dix, his desire to take service thwarted. 


HIS RESOLUTION TO TAKE MILITARY SERVICE 
Chafing from inaction, he tried another tack—requesting 
the intervention of Treasury Secretary Salmon P. Chase, with 
whom he had served at the Peace Conference earlier in the year. 
His request for active duty was granted on June 29, when he 
became Major James S. Wadsworth, New York State Militia, 
unpaid volunteer aide to newly brigadiered Irvin McDowell.® 
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Though from hindsight it appears obvious, it is curious 
why James Samuel Wadsworth, who represented “American gen- 
tility,” had become so deeply enmeshed in politics that he would 
offer his services to the military, for which he had no training. 
Moreover, as eulogist William J. Hoppin later would claim: 

.. he was now considerably past the military age; ...his pri- 

vate affairs were numerous and engrossing; ...he was able 
to give wise counsel and large pecuniary aid which the 
most exacting patriotism might be supposed to require. 
He had...a home made attractive by every thing which 
wealth and taste and the love of friends could supply. His 
children were just coming into the active duties of life...’ 


The only explanation is, in Wadsworth’s own words, his obli- 
gations to his country were manifest. 

As an aide to McDowell at First Bull Run, the fifty-three- 
year-old Wadsworth quickly demonstrated élan in a job usu- 
ally relegated to trusted, but much younger and more expend- 
able, men. Not only did he earn the admiration of McDowell, 
he impressed the men he would come to command. Impor- 
tantly too, the humiliating Union defeat at Bull Run strength- 
ened his resolve, rather than diminished it. 

Using his influence and backed by his recent experience, 
Wadsworth sought a field command, and on August 9, 1861, 
acting War Secretary Thomas Scott notified Wadsworth of his 
appointment as a brigadier. He now commanded the Second 
Brigade of McDowell’s newly-constituted division of the De- 
partment of the Potomac. The division was responsible for the 
defense of Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia and 
parts of Virginia. 


Headquartered at Upton’s Hill, throughout that fall, win- 
ter and early spring 1861-1862, Wadsworth’s responsibilities 
were threefold: to drill his brigade to combat readiness, to main- 
tain picket lines, and to forage for food for his soldiers and 
horses. Characteristically, Wadsworth ignored warnings about 
his seeming rashness in the face of enemy pickets. On the other 
hand, the newly-minted brigadier quickly established a repu- 
tation for attending to the welfare of the enlisted men. 

A humorous example occurred shortly before the battle of 
Chancellorsville. Orders were for each man “to carry ten day’s 
rations, one hundred cartridges [double the usual], extra shoes, 
an overcoat, a blanket, a tent, a canteen, and a musket.” Divi- 
sion commander Wadsworth decided to determine for himself 
how heavy an enlisted man’s load was. 

“Orderly! said the General, ‘pack a knapsack, canteen, 
haversack, and cartridge-box, and roll the tent and over- 
coat and place them upon the knapsack, according to or- 
ders, and put the whole rig on me and hand me a gun. I 
am going to see if this order can be obeyed by the men;’ 
and for nearly an hour the General paced his tent carry- 
ing the load of a soldier. At the end of that time, perspir- 
ing at every pore, he commenced unloading, declaring as 
he did so: ‘No man can carry such a load and live; it is 
preposterous!’ He was obliged to promulgate the order, 
but to the General’s credit be it said no inspector came 
around to see that the order was obeyed....° 


Though commanding approximately 3,500 officers and 
men, foraging and performing minor administrative tasks, the 
restless Wadsworth was troubled. In January 1862, he wrote 
Henry J. Raymond, a political ally, former congressman and 
New York Times founder, to “free his mind” about affairs on the 


Major General George Brinton McClellan. 
Library of Congress 


There was “something mysterious 
about the conduct of the war.” 


Potomac. There was something mysterious about the conduct 
of the war by Army of the Potomac commander George B. 
McClellan. Wadsworth felt McClellan was deluding the public 
about any advance against the Confederacy. Raymond offered 
a ray of hope (the anticipated appointment of Edwin Stanton 
as secretary of war), which would provide Wadsworth “less 
provocation to profanity and despair.”? 

Stanton’s appointment would, in turn, lead to Wadsworth’s 
designation as Military Governor of the District of Columbia. 
Most persons would have been satisfied with attending to a 
constant influx of recruits, imprisoning captured Confederate 
soldiers and spies, enforcing a blockade of the Potomac and 
assuring the safety of the capital while still commanding a bri- 
gade. Not Wadsworth. Additionally, he would skirmish with 
Marshal Ward Lamon over the treatment of captured fugitive 
slaves and with General McClellan over the safety of the capi- 
tal. To what extent Wadsworth undermined McClellan remains 
a question. Wadsworth may well have been partly responsible 
for the administration’s retention of McDowell’s I Corps to 
defend Washington during the ill-fated 1862 Peninsula Cam- 
paign. Whether he deliberately set out to rid the army of 
McClellan, whom he regarded as excessively cautious, however, 
is highly questionable. 


THE GUBERNATORIAL CANDIDATE 

In the late summer of 1862, politics once again intervened. 
He was again overheard in the capital characterizing the po- 
litical picture as “gloomy.” Wadsworth’s assessment was based 
on frequent and extended visits (up to six hours) with Lincoln 
and Stanton. He sensed that “the President is not with us; has 
no anti-slavery instincts.” The issue was pressing on Wads- 
worth, which made him popular with other anti-slavery advo- 
cates in New York and may have led to an August 22, 1862, 
letter from James C. Smith, a long-time political ally. Would 
Wadsworth accept the Republican gubernatorial nomination? 
Governor Morgan, who had been swept into office only two 
years earlier with a 50,000 vote majority, had provoked too 
much opposition to be re-elected. The field was open. In fact, 
as early as January 11, 1862, Wadsworth’s name had been sug- 
gested by Morgan, who felt Wadsworth “will be willing, and 
will be far more available than any one yet mentioned as my 
successor.”!0 

Wadsworth’s admittedly hasty reply must have surprised 
Smith, given Wadsworth’s previous reluctance to run for of- 
fice. This time he claimed he did not have “sufficient reason 
for absolutely refusing” it. Then, more characteristically, he 
listed his reservations. He dreaded “the ordinary duties of the 
office,” he longed to be at home and “rid of public cares” and 
he feared that he would “disappoint many of his supporters.” 
Still another reason for Wadsworth’s reluctance was his desire 
for field command. So far it had been denied by Stanton, who 
“wishes me to accept the nomination” and unite New York 
against slavery.!! 

Thus, deviating from his life-long aversion to running for 
office, Wadsworth became New York’s Union (Republican) 
Party candidate for governor. But he took few steps to secure 
the position, preferring to remain in Washington. He did speak 
twice, once in New York City and, peculiarly, in Washington, 
far from where he could drum up supporters. Yet, until the very 
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end, it appeared he would get elected. It was not to be; his up- 
state support was insufficient to overcome downstate resistance 
to his radicalism. 

Wadsworth, who had finally, and reluctantly, agreed to run 
for public office, accepted the loss. Though his fortune was re- 
duced by campaign expenses, his principles and sense of worth 
remained intact. This was confirmed by an aide who reported 
that “General Wadsworth came to my office door, stood erect, 
and, holding his hand on his breast, said, ‘Here is one person 
who thinks just as much of General Wadsworth after the elec- 
tion as he did before?” '” 

Nonetheless, he was reported by Provost Marshal William 
Doster “to suffer the mortification of being left without any 
command.” This resulted from an organizational change be- 
gun in early September when General McClellan was restored 
to command. The newly-created Military District of the De- 
fenses of Washington absorbed Wadsworth’s previous author- 
ity. So, his restless energies were drawn to the condition of freed 
slaves, which he attempted to ameliorate with a number of ini- 
tiatives, some of which ran afoul of policy. 

Meanwhile, General McClellan’s failure to advance farther 
than Warrenton, Virginia, by the first week of November ex- 
hausted President Lincoln’s patience. On November 5, Lincoln, 
prodded by a majority of his cabinet, issued orders relieving 
McClellan for the second (and final) time and appointing in 
his place Major General Ambrose Burnside. Interestingly, 
Wadsworth was in Secretary Stanton’s office with General 
Halleck when the orders were issued. But there was no imme- 
diate indication of what this change would mean for 
Wadsworth, who had been angling for a field command. 

Wadsworth’s future was still uncertain when Brigadier 
General John H. Martindale was appointed to replace him No- 
vember 19 and he was granted a leave of absence by Stanton. 
Nearly three weeks later, on December 7, the frustrated general 
wrote his youngest son, James: “I do not know what I am to 
do... whether to remain here or go into the field.” By contrast 
Wadsworth’s middle son, Craig, had “gratefully accepted” Ma- 
jor General John F. Reynolds’ appointment as aide-de-camp in 
early October. 


A FIELD COMMAND 

The change in command of the Army of the Potomac be- 
tokened a number of organizational changes, which paved the 
way for the field command Wadsworth so avidly sought. Offi- 
cial notice of Wadsworth’s appointment came on December 
16, when he was assigned to duty under Major General Will- 
iam Franklin, the left grand division commander. Six days later 
he was officially named commander of the First Division of 
General Reynolds’ I Corps, replacing Brigadier General Abner 
Doubleday, who shortly became Third Division commander. 
Apparently Wadsworth’s behind-the-scenes efforts, of which 
there is no written record, had borne fruit—he had a field com- 
mand. Better yet, he had a division. 

The Fredericksburg debacle in December, wherein the 
Union troops were butchered, the abortive “mud march” when 
Burnside attempted another expedition, and criticisms by sub- 


Wadsworth's division in action in the Wilderness. 
Library of Congress 
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ordinates, were Burnside’s undoing. Beset on all sides, on Janu- 
ary 25, he was gone, replaced the next day by Major General 
Joseph Hooker, “the blond war god.” 

Hooker immediately made his presence known, most im- 
portantly by restoring the Army of the Potomac’s confidence. 
During this salutary lull, Wadsworth, the new division com- 
mander, became acquainted, re-acquainted in some cases, with 
the four brigades assigned him. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE 

In late April 1863, Hooker ordered the I and VI Corps to 
cross the Rappahannock below Fredericksburg and to make a 
“strong demonstration” downstream to distract Lee. The bulk 
of the army, the V, XI, XII and Cavalry Corps, would move up 
from Fredericksburg, cross the Rappahannock at Kelly’s Ford, 
then split. Thus, while trying to fool General Lee, Hooker would 
envelope Fredericksburg, forcing Lee’s army to retreat toward 
Richmond, with both wings of the Army of the Potomac in 
pursuit. Even Hooker’s harshest critics would have to give him 
credit. 

Relegated to making a “demonstration,” General Wads- 
worth was mostly a spectator—with the exception described 
earlier. That exception occurred when his men were ordered to 
cross the Rappahannock to flush out Confederates. 

Because of foul-ups that seemed to characterize so many 
campaigns, plans to build bridges to cross the Rappahannock 
River had to be abandoned temporarily. The alternative, cross- 
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ing by boat, seemed equally suicidal. In fact, Wadsworth viewed 
the whole plan as suicidal. “It was all wrong from the first,” 
Wadsworth wrote his eldest daughter, Cornelia. Hooker was 
ordering the Union corps “thrown across on one side of the 
enemy & form[ed] on the other|,] giving [Lee] a chance to crush 
first one & then the other...” Nonetheless, Wadsworth ordered 
the crossing, which required one group to cross under fire, af- 
ter which the boat would make the perilous return trip, and 
another crossing would begin.? 

Then, as already related, the intrepid Wadsworth joined 
his men in the boat and braved enemy fire. While one observer 
prophesied his demise, Wadsworth brushed off the whole af- 
fair, claiming that he did not think he exposed himself “unnec- 
essarily.” Rather, faced with a “very difficult task assigned” to 


him, it was his “place to organize and direct [the men].”4 
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GETTYSBURG 

Still itching to prove himself, Wadsworth’s chance finally 
came less than two months later. Confederate army commander 
Robert E. Lee had taken the war north again, this time into 
Pennsylvania. He intended to test the Union army’s resolve and 
to force the conflict to take a new direction. His three corps 
took different paths, which initially confused the Union com- 
mand. Shortly, however, there would be another stand-up battle, 
with Major General George G. Meade, rather than Hooker, com- 
manding the Army of the Potomac. 

General Wadsworth now commanded only two brigades, 
both battle-tested and familiar to him. The first, the Iron Bri- 
gade, had acquired its sobriquet during the South Mountain 
campaign. It consisted of Westerners, the 2nd, 6th and 7th 
Wisconsin, the 19th Indiana and the 24th Michigan, and 
was commanded by lanky Brigadier General Solomon 
Meredith. (The brigade’s previous commander, Brigadier 
General John Gibbon, whose star resulted from Wadsworth’s 
sponsorship, is credited with instilling its fighting spirit and 
military discipline.) The second brigade was commanded by 
Lysander Cutler, who also owed his star to Wadsworth’s inter- 
cession and who had originally commanded the 6th Wiscon- 
sin. Cutler’s brigade consisted of the 76th, 95th, 147th and 84th 
New York (the 14th Brooklyn), the 7th Indiana and the 56th 
Pennsylvania. 

On July 1, 1863, Wadsworth’s small division was ordered 
by General Reynolds, commanding the left wing of the Army 
of the Potomac, to stop the Confederates who had been hero- 
ically, but momentarily, delayed by Brigadier General John 
Buford’s cavalry division west of Gettysburg. Because 
Wadsworth’s division was closest to the conflict, his was rushed 
forward, with Cutler’s brigade in the lead. The Iron Brigade 
followed on their heels and was positioned by Reynolds per- 
sonally. 

The brigades of Brigadier Generals James Archer and Jo- 
seph Davis, Major General Henry Heth’s division of Lieuten- 
ant General A. P. Hill’s corps, had stumbled onto Buford’s cav- 
alry. Reynolds decided this was the place to stop the Confederate 
thrust. Furious fighting erupted, with the Iron Brigade repuls- 
ing Archer’s attack and capturing Archer by noon. Similarly, 
Cutler’s brigade, north of the Chambersburg Pike, was success- 
ful, though the 147th New York had to fight for its very life to 
escape the trap into which it had fallen. Subsequently, some of 
Wadsworth’s men were heralded for the spontaneously orga- 
nized attack on the railroad cut by the 14th Brooklyn, the 95th 
New York and the 6th Wisconsin, which had been in reserve. It 
resulted in the capture of a number of Brigadier General Jo- 
seph Davis’ Mississippians. For two hours, Wadsworth would 
subsequently proclaim, his two brigades “alone” had contended 
with a much larger force. 

An ebullient Wadsworth enjoyed a brief pause around 
noon, which in early afternoon was broken by a double thrust. 
The remaining brigades of Heth’s division, coming from the 
west, were joined by Lieutenant General Richard Ewell’s corps 
from the north. The combined attack not only tore into 
Wadworth’s division and that of Brigadier General John 
Robinson, which had linked up with Wadsworth’s, but routed 
Major General O. O, Howard’s XI Corps, which had attempted 
to reinforce the beleaguered I Corps. 
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Wadsworth was one of the last to leave the field, and, when 
ordered to retreat to Culp’s Hill, is reported to have uttered the 
words quoted at the beginning of this article. He had to get in 
one more shot at the Confederates, despite the risk to himself 
and Stevens’ battery. In fact, though despondent over the stag- 
gering loss of the men (he estimated “at least half of the officers 
and men who went into the engagement were killed or 
wounded”), he was reported to have been “still full of fight.” He 
even volunteered his men to help repulse the attack familiarly 
known as Pickett’s Charge less than forty eight hours later, just 
as his troops had reinforced the XII Corps on July 2.!° 

After Gettysburg, when Meade did not pursue Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia as aggressively as Wadsworth wanted, the 
New Yorker offered his resignation. Lincoln’s secretary John Hay 
recalled an angry Wadsworth excoriating Meade for his inac- 
tion. But Wadsworth’s resignation letter was more restrained: 
“Under these circumstances [the losses and the expiration of 
soldiers’ terms of service], I am constrained to think that by 
continuing in the service I become a burthen rather than an 
aid to it....” In short, the army needed more enlisted men; fewer 
officers, according to the blunt Wadsworth. !® 

War Secretary Stanton refused to accept his resignation, 
“because the Department is unwilling to dispense with the ser- 
vices of an officer so distinguished for patriotism and gallantry 
as General Wadsworth.” Instead, well aware of Wadsworth’s radi- 
calism, in October Stanton directed Wadsworth to inspect the 
conditions of freedmen and women in the Mississippi Valley. 
After a month’s tour (too short to satisfy the army’s adjutant 
general), Wadsworth submitted his report to Stanton and to 
Treasury Secretary Salmon P. Chase. The thrust of his report 
was echoed in his testimony before the Freedmen’s Commis- 
sion: In the long run “the most efficient means of elevating” 
the freed blacks was “to educate the children, & place arms in 
the hands of the Adults....”!” 


WADSWORTH RETURNS TO COMMAND 

Once again in the early spring of 1864, Wadsworth chafed 
from inactivity and worked behind the scenes to obtain an- 
other field command. The March appointment of Ulysses S. 
Grant as Union army commander and the reorganization of 
the Army of the Potomac provided the opportunity. Wadsworth 
was offered command of the Fourth Division of a reorganized 
V Corps, commanded by Major General Gouverneur Warren, 
one of the heroes of Gettysburg. The division consisted of the 
Iron Brigade, now commanded by Lysander Cutler, Cutler’s old 
brigade, led by Brigadier General James Rice, and Colonel Roy 
Stone’s Pennsylvanians. 

Warrten’s corps was in the lead when the Army of the 
Potomac headed for the oft-described Wilderness on May 3 and 
was shocked by Ewell’s corps on the morning of May 5. Grant 
was taking the war to Lee, crossing the Rapidan, which had sepa- 
rated the two armies since Chancellorsville, a year earlier. He 
intended to force Lee’s smaller force to fight the larger Union 
army in the open, but he had to get through this tangled fif- 
teen-mile stretch first. Wadsworth’s division, which got lost in 
the underbrush, eventually found its way south of the Orange 
Turnpike, where it encountered the brigades of Generals John 
M. Jones, Junius Daniel, George P. Doles and Cullen A. Battle. 
Initially Wadsworth’s men lived up to their fighting reputation, 
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driving the Confederates back. But, in their enthusiasm, they 
veered far to the left toward the Higgerson Farm, separating 
themselves from others in the corps. What had portended a 
Confederate rout, instead turned into a precipitous Union 
withdrawal, despite the efforts of Wadsworth and Cutler to 
halt their men. 

Early evening that same day the division commander was 
given an opportunity for his men to redeem themselves. He 
ordered an attack on what proved a miniscule detachment of 
Alabamians, which had been hastily thrust into the fray by A.P. 
Hill. Once more Wadsworth’s men failed, in part due to the 
lateness of the hour and in part to the Confederates’ ability to 
persuade Wadsworth’s men that they faced a much larger force. 
That night Wadsworth’s dispirited troops lay on their arms near 
the intersection of the Orange Plank and Brock roads in sup- 
port of Major General Winfield S. Hancock’s II Corps. 

An early-morning attack on the Plank Road by the II Corps 
and Wadsworth’s division against Hill’s corps on May 6 ini- 
tially proved highly successful. Wadsworth’s division, now 
supplemented by Brigadier General Henry Baxter’s brigade and 
a contingent of foot artillery, flanking from north of the road, 
helped drive Heth’s and Wilcox’s intermingled divisions back 
to the Lacy Farm. Then Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s 
corps, up from Gordiersville, slammed into the Union troops, 
throwing them back to their starting point. During a pause by 
both sides to realign troops, the fifty-six-year-old Wadsworth 
confessed he was tired, from lack of sleep in the past thirty-six 
hours—eighteen of which had seen heavy fighting. 

Aroused by another attack by Longstreet’s corps, Wads- 
worth mounted his third horse of the day and tried valiantly to 
rally his weary men, who appeared to have lost their fighting 
spirit. Frustrated, he grabbed the 37th Massachusetts Infantry 
and tried to plug the gap caused by his division’s retreat. Then 
he called on the 20th Massachusetts. Colonel George N. Macy 
remonstrated that his regiment had been strategically placed 
by Brigadier General Alexander Webb. Wadsworth repeated his 
order, hollered he would lead the charge and leaped his horse 
over the log works. 8 


“He had...a home made attractive by 
every thing which wealth and taste and 
the love of friends could supply.” 


Hartford House in Geneseo, built in 1835 by James S. Wadsworth, 
Opposite, the General James S. Wadsworth monument at 
Gettysburg, dedicated in 1914. Photographs by Wayne Mahood 


It was worse than foolish—a division commander leading 
a regiment in an assault, but it was quintessential Wadsworth. 
When his aide, Lieutenant Earl M. Rogers, was asked why the 
General was allowed to ride “to certain death,” Rogers replied, 
“My God, Colonel, nobody could stop him.” Colonel Macy was 
convinced “that the old man is out of his mind,” but duly or- 
dered his regiment forward.'? 

Almost immediately the general fell, mortally wounded by 
a minie ball, which any number of Confederates claimed to 
have fired. Identified and moved to a Confederate field hospi- 
tal, Wadsworth lay there for another forty eight hours before 
succumbing. A Union observer, a pre-war surgeon, was struck 
by the fact that, though apparently senseless, Wadsworth’s fin- 
gers played with a rifle throughout his dying moments. It was 
as if his unconscious wanted to fight on. 

Finally, after the intercession of General Lee, prodded by 
exchanges between him and General Meade, Wadsworth’s body 
was retrieved and escorted to Geneseo by way of Washington, 
New York City, and Rochester, New York, where he was hon- 
ored. The general’s remains were then interred in the family 
plot in Geneseo after a private funeral. 

In 1914 the New York State Monument Commission me- 
morialized the millionaire volunteer with a large, life-like monu- 
ment near where he directed his division, July 1, 1863, on what 
is now Reynolds Avenue. A quarter century later a second me- 
morial was erected by Wadsworth’s grandson and granddaugh- 
ter where he fell on May 6, 1864. However, perhaps the most 
fitting memorials were written by men who served under him. 
They recalled his thoughtfulness and his willingness to sacri- 
fice his life for a cause in which he so strongly believed. 


ASSESSING WADSWORTH 

Aristocrat. Husband. Father. Farmer. Lawyer. Investor. 
Corporate partner/director. Abolitionist. Gubernatorial candi- 
date. Brevet Major General James Samuel Wadsworth was a 
bundle of contradictions, the stuff of legends. Devoted to the 
cause and indifferent to petty criticism, he soared like an eagle. 
He was a natural aristocrat who practiced democracy, a restless 
adventurer who became a successful businessman, an untrained 
civilian who commanded important divisions in three of the 
Civil War’s major battles, and a leader who was deeply sensitive 
toward his subordinates but uncaring of himself. Above all, he 
was an unselfish patriot who left a legacy of commitment to 
public service that his descendants would follow well into the 
next century. 

Perhaps one of those descendants says it best: “the life and 
death of one man may define the temper of his time with greater 
clarity than a volume of social commentary.” So it is with James 
Samuel Wadsworth.?° 


WAYNE MAHOOD is a distinguished service professor emeri- 
tus at the State University of New York at Geneseo. His book on 
General Wadsworth, his fourth on the Civil War, is to be pub- 
lished by Savas Publishing later this year. 
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N MARCH 1864, ULYSSES S. GRANT 
was elevated to the rank of lieutenant general and 
given command of the United States armies. Two 
months later, he launched a hard-hitting cam- 
paign designed to bring the Confederacy to its knees. 
Grant’s approach embodied much that was new. In 
the past, Union armies East and West had fought with 
little or no coordination. Union objectives often cen- 
tered around occupying territory, and battles gener- 
ally lasted only a few days, followed by lengthy inter- 


ludes of rest and refitting. The West had seen signifi- 
cant Union successes. But in the East, despite severe 
casualties, Union armies had made little headway. By 
the spring of 1864, Federal armies had lost some 
144,000 men killed, wounded, and captured attempt- 
ing to defeat rebel forces in Virginia. They had little to 
show for these subtractions. As spring opened, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia held a 
line not that very different from where the front had 
been when the war began. 
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O BREAK THE IMPASSE, 
Grant planned a different kind 
of war. No longer were Union 
armies to wage uncoordinated 
battles. Forces East and West were to at- 
| tack in concert, denying the rebels op- 
portunity to exploit their interior lines 
of communication. No longer were 
Union armies to waste resources trying 
to capture and hold geographic areas, 
unless those sites had special military or 
political importance. Their objective un- 
der Grant was the destruction of Con- 
federate armies, and the days of short 
battles followed by months of inactivity 
were over. Henceforth, Union armies 
were to engage the armed forces of the 
rebellion and batter them into submis- 
sion, giving no respite. 

Grant gave special attention to the 
Old Dominion, General Robert E. Lee’s 
home ground, where he and his Army 
of Northern Virginia boasted an un- 
broken string of successes. 1864 was 
an election year. If Union forces failed 
to triumph—or worse still, if Lee ad- 
ministered his accustomed drubbing to 
the blue-clad host—the war-weary 
North might elect a candidate commit- 
ted to peace, enabling the South to win 
politically what it could not win mili- 
tarily. The New York Herald accurately 
observed that President Abraham 
Lincoln’s “political fortunes, not less 
than the great cause of the country, are 
in the hands of General Grant, and the 
failure of the General will be the over- 
throw of the President.”! 


A long train of supply wagons trails Major General 


John Sedgwick’s VI Corps across a pontoon bridge 


The Lincoln administration’s politi- 
cal appetite for victories mandated that 
Grant aggressively pursue the offensive. 
He felt comfortable leaving matters in the 
West in the capable hands of his friend, 
Major General William T. Sherman. He 
felt differently about the East. Major Gen- 
eral George G. Meade had commanded 
the chief Eastern force, the Army of the 
Potomac, since shortly before Gettys- 
burg. He had done little to advance the 
war effort since then, and he personified 
to many the lackadaisical mindset re- 


| sponsible for the absence of Union vic- 
| tories. Grant decided to leave Meade in 


command because of his stature within 
the Army of the Potomac. But he also re- 
solved to accompany Meade on his cam- 
paign to help stiffen the Army of the 
Potomac’s martial ardor. Problems inher- 
ent in Grant’s and Meade’s awkward 
command relationship were to plague the 
operation. 

The first stage of Grant’s campaign 
against Lee—later named the Overland 


| Campaign—involved slightly more than 


forty days of intense fighting and maneu- 
vering from the Rapidan River to the 


| James River. The campaign cost Grant 


55,000 soldiers and unfairly earned him 
the reputation of a butcher. Southern 
writers quickly compared his perfor- 
mance unfavorably to Major General 
George McClellan’s advance on Rich- 
mond two years before. “If it has been a 
part of [Grant’s] original design to make 
... the lower James his base of opera- 
tions,” quipped the Southern newspaper 
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over the Rapidan River on May 4. 


correspondent Peter W. Alexander, “then 
he has committed a great blunder in 
marching across the country from 
Culpeper at a cost of forty or fifty thou- 
sand men, when by following McClellan’s 
route he might have reached the same 
destination without the loss of a single 
man.” Alexander’s criticism, which has 
reverberated down through the years in 
various guises, misapprehended Grant’s 
objective. His goal was not the capture of 
Richmond. It was destruction of Lee’s 
army, a costly venture under the best of 
circumstances.” 

The ghost of “Grant the butcher” 
haunts Civil War lore. Grant, the story 
goes, was fond of attacking earthworks, 
averse to maneuvering, and unmoved at 
the prospect of massive casualties. “Gen- 
eral Meade, I wish you to understand that 
this army is not to maneuver for position,” 
Grant is said to have announced at the 
campaign’s inception. After the war, the 
Virginia newspaperman Edward Pollard 
took up the cry, alleging in his popular 


_ book The Lost Cause that Grant “con- 


tained no spark of military genius; his idea 
of war was to the last degree rude—no 


| strategy, the mere application of the vis 


inertia; he had none of that quick percep- 
tion on the field of action which decides 
it by sudden strokes; he had no concep- 
tion of battle beyond the momentum of 


| numbers.” Northern historians followed 


suit. Grant, John C. Ropes informed the 
prestigious Military Historical Society of 
Massachusetts, suffered from a “burning, 
persistent desire to fight, to attack, in sea- 


son and out of season, against intrench- | 
ments, natural obstacles, what not.” Inthe | 
mid-1970’s, the noted Grant scholar E.B. 
Long decried the popular depiction of the 
general as an “unfeeling martinet who 
ruthlessly threw thousands of men into 
the belching death of the cannon.” Long 
conceded, however, that “Grant the 
butcher is a hard myth to extinguish.” 

A review of Grant’s Overland Cam- 
paign reveals not the butcher of lore, but 
a thoughtful warrior every bit as talented 
as his Confederate opponent. Before | 
coming to Virginia, Grant had already 
demonstrated impressive skill and dar- 
ing in his maneuvers to capture Vicks- | 
burg. He understood the importance of 
seizing the initiative and holding tight to 
his offensive edge to keep Lee off balance 
and to prevent the rebel commander 
from going on the offensive himself. The | 
very nature of Grant’s assignment guar- 
anteed hard fighting and severe casual- 
ties. Mistakes there were. The facts, how- 
ever, do not support the caricature of | 
Grant as a general who eschewed maneu- 
ver in favor of headlong assaults and 
needlessly sacrificed his men. Quite the 
opposite is true. 

From the very beginning, 
Grant predicated his campaign to 
destroy Lee on maneuver. De- 
scending from the north, Meade’s 
Army of the Potomac—swelled to 
120,000 soldiers by the addition of 
Major General Ambrose E. 
Burnside’s independent 9th 
Corps—was to cross the Rapidan 
and engage Lee in battle. Simulta- 
neously, Major General Benjamin F. But- | 
ler was to advance his 30,000-man Army | 
of the James up the James River from | 
Fortress Monroe, threatening the Con- | 
federate capital at Richmond, cutting | 
Lee’s supply lines, and harassing the rebel | 
army’s rear. And a third force—one prong 
under Major General Franz Sigel, and an- 
other under Brigadier General George R. 
Crook—was to invade the Shenandoah 
Valley and southwestern Virginia, endan- 
gering Lee’s left flank and closing an im- 
portant source of supplies for Lee’s army. 
As Grant envisioned it, the Army of 
Northern Virginia must inevitably be 
crushed in this massive, three-jawed 
Union vice. 

Meade’s Army of the Potomac, ac- 
companied by Grant, was to bear the 
brunt of the fighting. Lee held formidable 


entrenchments along the Rapidan River’s | 


| 


south bank, facing Meade on the north- 
ern shore. Rejecting headlong attacks, 
Grant decided instead to maneuver 
downriver from Lee, where he could draw 
supplies from Virginia’s tidal rivers and 
preserve his communication with Butler. 
As finally drawn, Grant’s plan was to shift 
Meade’s army east of Lee, cross the 
Rapidan River well past Lee’s right flank, 
then veer west and attack Lee. The turn- 
ing movement would bypass Lee’s im- 
pregnable river line and leave the Con- 
federates no option but to fight Grant at 
disadvantage or to flee. 


Terrain posed serious obstacles. 
Once across the Rapidan, Meade would 
enter an inhospitable forest of dense sec- 
ond growth known as the Wilderness of 
Spotsylvania. The Wilderness was mani- 
festly a bad place to meet Lee, as difficult 
ground would enable the smaller Con- 
federate army to fight Meade’s larger 
force on near-equal terms. One solution 
was for Meade to continue through the 
Wilderness on his first-day’s march. 
Meade, however, rejected this option out 
of fear that he might outpace his supply 
wagons. Acting on the assumption that 
Lee could not react quickly enough to 
catch him in the Wilderness, Meade de- 
cided to stop there for the night while 


Meade (above left) had done little to advance the 
war effort since Gettysburg. When Grant (above 
right) appropriated the Stars and Stripes for his 
headquarters flag, Meade personally selected a 
new design for use at his headquarters. 


Fast marching by Lee’s foot soldiers 
and poor reconnaissance by Meade’s cav- 
alry brought a bloody halt to Grant’s 
fledgling offensive. During the afternoon 
and evening of May 4, Lee marched to 
within a few miles of the unsuspecting 
Federals. The next morning, Lieutenant 
General Richard S. Ewell’s Confederate 
2nd Corps materialized on Orange Turn- 
pike, and Lieutenant General Ambrose 
P. Hill’s Confederate 3rd Corps on Or- 
ange Plank Road. Meade spent the day 
reacting to Lee’s appearance. By night- 
fall, the armies stood pressed together, 
cheek-by-jowl in flaming woodland. De- 


Both Library of Congress 


War Library and Museum, MOLLUS collection 


termined to regain the initiative, Grant 
ordered an offensive for the next morn- 


| ing. While Union forces in the battle- 


his wagons caught up. A Union officer | 


aptly termed the decision the “first mis- 
fortune of the campaign.”4 


field’s northern sector pinned the rebels 
in place, Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock was to assault the southern 
rebel wing on Orange Plank Road. Si- 
multaneously, Burnside was to slice his 
independent 9th Corps between the di- 
vided wings of the Confederate army, 
turn south, and complete the Confeder- | 
ate 3rd Corps’ destruction. Grant’s plan 
was an audacious gambit calculated to 
bring overwhelming force against Lee’s 
weakest link. 

The next morning—May 6—the 
massive Union onslaught exploded west- 
ward along Orange Plank Road. Initially, 
Grant’s plan seemed to be working. 
Burnside, however, failed to exploit his 
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advantage, and the unexpected appear- 
ance of the Confederate Ist Corps 
blunted Hancock’s attack. Seizing the ini- 
tiative, Confederates rolled up Hancock’s 
southern flank, assailed his fall-back po- 
sition on Brock Road, and slammed the 
northern Union flank as well. The day 
ended with Lee holding an exceedingly 
strong line in the Wilderness. 

By standards employed thus far in 
the east, Grant had been beaten. Two 
days of fighting Lee had cost him 18,000 
soldiers, more men than Major General 
Joseph Hooker had lost the previous year 
in the same woods during the battle of 
Chancellorsville. Hooker had retreated, 
but Grant was not about to quit. Con- 
ceding that he had suffered a tactical re- 
verse, he remained dedicated to his stra- 
tegic objective of destroying Lee’s army. 
But he did not resort to costly attacks 
against Lee’s strong position, as his 
“butcher” image might suggest. Instead, 
he decided to steal south to Spotsylvania 
Court House, ten miles below the Wil- 
derness, placing the Army of the 
Potomac between Lee and Richmond 
and forcing the Confederates to leave the 
Wilderness and attack on ground favor- 
able to the Federals. At 6:30 on the morn- 
ing of May 7, Grant directed Meade to 
“make all preparations during the day for 
a night march to Spotsylvania Court 
House.” Henceforth, Grant would in- 
creasingly dictate the Potomac Army’s 
movements, relegating an unhappy 
Meade to the de facto post of a staff of- 
ficer responsible for translating Grant’s 
plans into action.° 

Grant’s maneuver to Spotsylvania 
Court House, like his march through the 
Wilderness to turn Lee’s Rapidan de- 
fenses, was a good idea that went astray 
in execution. Superb delaying tactics by 
Lee’s cavalry and half-hearted efforts by 
subordinate Union commanders slowed 
the Federal army’s advance. Stifling 
smoke and stench from decaying bodies 
in the Wilderness propelled Lee’s lead el- 
ements south along roads parallel to the 
Union route. In a split-second save, the 
Confederate 1st Corps slipped across 
Grant’s path and blocked the way to 
Spotsylvania Court House. As fresh units 


General Grant reconnoitering the 
Confederate position at 
Spotsylvania Court House. 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


| 
| 
| 


arrived, Grant and Meade fed them into 
the fray. Uncoordinated Federal assaults 
broke against the strong Confederate 
position. By May 9, Lee’s army stood en- 


_ trenched along high ground behind for- 


tifications every bit as strong as Grant 
had faced on the Rapidan and in the Wil- 


| derness. 


Grant attempted all manner of ploys 
to pry Lee loose. Late on May 9, he sent 
most of Hancock’s 2nd Corps around 
Lee’s left in an attempt to turn the Con- 
federate flank. Darkness fell before 
Hancock could complete his maneuver, 
and Lee used the night to shift part of his 
army leftward in an effort to capture 
Hancock. The next day, on discovering 
Lee’s counter, Grant withdrew Hancock 
in a bloody little action later dubbed the 
Battle of the Po River. Always alert for 
opportunity, Grant concluded that Lee 
must have pulled troops from his line to 
assemble the force opposing Hancock. To 
exploit this hypothetical weakness, Grant 
ordered an attack against the entire Con- 
federate formation that afternoon. Co- 
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ordination, however, again eluded Union 
commanders, and the grand assault of 
May 10 degenerated into disjointed, lo- 
calized charges that the Confederates re- 
pelled with comparative ease.° 

On May 11, Grant abandoned the 
idea of a general assault in favor of fo- 
cusing irresistible pressure against a dis- 
crete part of the rebel formation. A por- 


| tion of Lee’s line jutted toward the 


Federals in a salient resembling a giant 
mule shoe, half a mile wide and just as 
deep. Grant recognized the Mule Shoe as 
a weak link in Lee’s defenses and during 
the night moved his army into position 
for a concerted assault. Rain helped con- 
ceal Grant’s purpose, and Lee, mistakenly 
assuming that Grant was preparing to 
retreat, withdrew artillery from the very 
sector that Grant had targeted. At 4:30 
a.m. on May 12, Hancock’s massed corps 
slammed into the head of the Mule Shoe 
and broke through. A Confederate coun- 
terattack cleared Hancock from the inte- 


| rior of the Mule Shoe, and Grant tight- 


ened his hold by pumping more troops 


into the fray. All day, large portions of 
both armies fought a brutal, face-to-face 
battle encompassing a bend in the Mule 
Shoe called the Bloody Angle. At 3:00 
a.m. on May 13, Lee ordered his troops 
back to a new line along the Mule Shoe’s 
base. The sun rose over a scene of car- 
nage that shocked even hardened veter- 
ans. Tactically, Grant had gained noth- 
ing. Lee now faced him from his strongest 
position yet. 

Grant, however, had no intention of 
letting up and cast about for ways to re- 
tain the initiative. From the abandoned 
Mule Shoe, Lee’s line ran south, covering 
the approaches to Spotsylvania Court 
House along Fredericksburg Road. A 
short distance south of Fredericksburg 
Road, the Confederate entrenchments 
ended. Here Grant saw another oppor- 


tunity to turn Lee’s flank and determined | 


to exploit it right away. On the night of 
May 13-14, he pulled his northernmost 
corps under Major General Gouverneur 
K. Warren and Brigadier General Horatio 
G. Wright out of line, swung them be- 
hind the rest of his army, and positioned 
them on his left, extending his formation 
southward. His intention was to assail the 
thinly defended right end of Lee’s line, 
break through to the rebel rear, then send 
the rest of his army forward as Lee’s for- 
mation collapsed. Rain and the Army of 
the Potomac’s constitutional inertia, 
however, slowed Warren and Wright as 
they marched into position. Morning was 
far advanced by the time they were in 
place. Fearing that Lee must have discov- 
ered his ploy and shifted troops to meet 
it, Grant called off the assault. He was un- 
willing to risk another bout of bloodshed 
without tangible gains. 

Spring downpours turned roads to 


corps charged across the Mule Shoe’s in- 
terior. Grant caught Lee by surprise, but 


the rebel entrenchments were so formi- | 


dable that the surprise came to naught. 
Confederate artillery blasted the advanc- 
ing blue-clad soldiers, who scrambled for 
protection behind earthworks aban- 
doned during earlier fighting. The charge 
broke in minutes, and not a single Fed- 
eral breached the Confederate line. 


“Meade was opposed to our 
crossing the North Anna,” recorded 
Marsena R. Patrick in his diary. 
Russell’s Photographic History of the Civil War 


May 18 was a bad day for Grant. The 
failed assault demonstrated, once and for 
all, that Lee’s Spotsylvania line was im- 
pregnable. It was “impracticable,” Grant 
later wrote, “to make any further attack 
upon the enemy at Spotsylvania Court 
House.” Disheartening news also arrived 
from Grant’s supporting armies. Sigel 
had been defeated at New Market and 
was retreating north. And Butler had 


been repulsed at Drewry’s Bluff, near | 


Richmond, and was withdrawing into the 
tongue of land between the James and 
Appomattox rivers. Not only had Grant 
lost the advantage of his multiple 
offensives, but Sigel’s and Butler’s defeats 


| had freed Confederates to reinforce Lee. 


The campaign that had started with so 
much promise two weeks before seemed 
to be collapsing.’ 

But Grant refused to be discouraged 


| and hewed to his grand strategic objec- 
tive. “This was no time for repining,” he | 


later wrote. As always, he looked to ma- 
neuver for a solution. The Union drive 
toward Spotsylvania Court House, albeit 


| disappointing in its final results, had 


bottomless quagmires and precluded | 


movement for several days. On May 17, 
the rain lifted, and Grant hit upon an- 
other plan. Lee, he observed, had shifted 
the weight of his army south to counter 
the Union buildup in the Fredericksburg 
Road sector. The last thing that Lee would 
expect, Grant reasoned, was an attack 
from the north, across the abandoned 
Mule Shoe. So once again, under cover 
of darkness, Grant rearranged his army— 
this time mirroring his deployment of 
May 13-14 by removing troops from the 
south end of his line and sending them 
north. On the morning of May 18, the 
better part of Hancock’s and Wright’s 


convincingly demonstrated Lee’s reluc- 
tance to let the Federals slip between the 
Army of Northern Virginia and Rich- 
mond. Perhaps, reasoned Grant, the time 
was again ripe to exploit Lee’s solicita- 


| taponi River to Milford Station, near | 


tion for his capital. Grant’s need to pre- | 


serve his communication with the tidal 
rivers again recommended a move east 
and south of Lee, following the pattern 
set in the maneuvers to the Wilderness 
and to Spotsylvania Court House. Grant 
identified Lee’s next likely defensive po- 
sition as the North Anna River, a major 
waterway twenty-five miles south of 


Spotsylvania. Hanover Junction, a railin- | 
tersection just below the river, was criti- | 


cal to Lee’s survival. Grant’s choices were 


to race Lee to the North Anna—a ven- 
ture rendered problematical by the 
Potomac Army’s disappointing track 
record thus far in the campaign—or to 
entice Lee from his Spotsylvania earth- 
works by feigning toward the North 
Anna, then pouncing on Lee when he 
moved out to follow. 


Grant decided on the latter course. 
During the night of May 20-21, he set his 
trap by sending Hancock on a twenty- 
mile march southeast along the Mat- 


Bowling Green. Grant hoped the lone 
Union corps would pose too great a 
temptation for Lee to resist. When Lee 
left his entrenchments to attack Hancock, 


Grant planned to crush him with the rest | 


of his army. In sum, Hancock would serve 
first as bait to lure Lee into the open, then 
become the anvil against which Grant 
would hammer Lee. If Lee ignored the 
bait, Hancock would simply continue to 
the North Anna River, paving the way for 
the rest of the Union army to follow. 
The plan, like most of Grant’s de- 
signs in Virginia, was a good one, but it, 
too, unraveled in execution. Hancock 
made his way to Milford Station accord- 


ing to Grant’s timetable, but rebel scouts | 


prevented him from getting messages 
back to Grant, who was left guessing 


Hancock’s fate. Then Lee entrenched a | 


strong force along the Po River south of 
the Union army, blocking Grant’s in- 
tended attack route. Adjusting his think- 
ing, Grant pulled his 5th Corps from his 


Spotsylvania line and dispatched it to re- | 


inforce Hancock. Afternoon on May 21 
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saw the Union army scattered across a 
twenty-mile arc. Fearing that his force 
might now be vulnerable, Grant put aside 
any thought of attacking Lee and issued 
orders designed to concentrate his wide- 
spread units. Lee, befuddled by Grant’s 
marching and counter-marching, left 
Spotsylvania Court House and proceeded 
straight to the North Anna, ignoring 
Hancock. Not only did Grant’s elaborate 
plan fizzle, but in the confusion, the 
Union commander missed a superb op- 
portunity to attack Lee while the gray- 
clad column marched south. 

On May 22, the Army of Northern 
Virginia filed into camps along the Vir- 
ginia Central Railroad, below the North 
Anna River. Grant assembled the scat- 
tered pieces of his army fifteen miles 
north and pondered his options. One 


possibility was to advance directly to the | 


river and engage Lee. Meade opposed this 
move. He did not want to turn Lee out 
of one heavily fortified position simply 
to confront him on equally bad terms 
elsewhere. By Meade’s lights, the best al- 
ternative was to swing twenty miles 
downriver from Lee, cross the Pamunkey 
River, and fight Lee nearer to Richmond, 
on the former battlefields of 1862.“I sup- 
pose now we will have to repeat this turn- 
ing operation,” Meade wrote his wife, 
“and continue to do so, until Lee gets into 
Richmond.” Grant, however, vetoed 
Meade’s suggestion in favor of going 
straight for Lee, underscoring the differ- 
ence between his aggressive approach to 
warring and Meade’s more cautious style. 
It also reflected Grant’s desire to bring Lee 


| to battle before reinforcements released 


by Sigel’s and Butler’s defeats reached the 
Confederate army. “Meade was opposed 
to our crossing the North Anna, but 
Grant ordered it, over his head,” Provost 
Marshal Brigadier General Marsena R. 
Patrick recorded in his diary.® 
Coincidentally, Lee was thinking 
along the same lines as Meade. Misinter- 
preting Grant’s designs, the Confederate 
commander concluded that Grant meant 
to cross the Pamunkey well to the east and 


| took no steps to receive the Federals at 


the North Anna River. Advancing boldly, 
Grant reached the North Anna on May 


| 23. By nightfall, the Union 5th Corps had 


secured a bridgehead south of the river 
at Jericho Mills, and the Union 2nd Corps 


| had captured a Confederate redoubt on 


Telegraph Road, the main route to Rich- 


| anchored his center on high ground at 


mond. Grant’s impetuous advance, it | 
seemed, had caught the rebels unawares 
and was paying off handsomely. 
Emboldened by his success and by 
indications that Lee was retreating, Grant 
on the morning of May 24 pushed across _| 
the river. By late afternoon, he discovered 
that he had marched into a trap. Lee had 


Ox Ford and bent back his wings to cre- 
ate a wedge-shaped formation, its point 
facing north. By crossing the North Anna, 
Grant had unwittingly impaled his army 


force in half. Worse still, neither half of 


| on the apex of the wedge, splitting his 


the divided Union army could reinforce 


_ the other without crossing the river, tra- 


| versing several miles of difficult terrain, 


and recrossing the river again. Lee, for his 
part, could exploit his formation’s inte- 
rior lines to concentrate the greater part 
of his army against one Union wing while 
a small number of defenders held off the 
Federals on the other side. “He now had 
one of those opportunities that occur but 
rarely in war,’ Grant’s aide Adam Badeau 
later wrote of Lee’s advantage, “which, in | 
the grasp of a master, make or mar the 


_ fortunes of armies and decide the result 


_ of campaigns.” But before Lee could 


spring his trap, dysentery disabled him. | 
Lacking a suitable replacement, Lee let his 


| opportunity pass. Grant, now alert to his 


precarious situation, entrenched and | 
threw bridges across the North Anna to 
facilitate communication between his 


| divided wings. Lee’s fleeting opportunity 


to take the offensive vanished.? 
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Above: General Grant (fifth from the left) and his staff, 
photographed during the Overland Campaign. 


The armies glowered across earth- 
works at one another for two days, re- 
minding a Union aide of “two schoolboys 
trying to stare each other out of counte- 
nance.” Grant declined to assault. “To 
make a direct attack from either wing,” 
he wrote Washington in language starkly 
contrary to the “butcher” persona later 
attributed to him, “would cause a slaugh- 
ter of our men that even success would 


| not justify.” !° 


Grant considered swinging upriver, 
around Lee’s western flank, to catch the 
rebels off guard, but he rejected that op- 
tion out of concern for supplies. If the 
campaign lasted more than a few days— 
an eventuality that past events suggested 
was likely—his army might be stranded. 
Also, the 18th Corps, under Major Gen- 
eral William FE. “Baldy” Smith, had left 
Butler and was threading its way along 
the coastal river system to reinforce 
Grant. If Grant shifted west, Confeder- 
ates might cut him off from Smith and 
commit serious mischief. And after cross- 
ing the North Anna, Grant would still 
have to cross Little River, New Found 
River, and the South Anna River. High- 
banked and swollen from recent rains, 
these formidable streams afforded Lee 
prime defensive positions. 

Maneuvering east of Lee avoided 
these problems. The North Anna, Little 
River, New Found River, and the South 
Anna merged near Lee’s right flank to 
form the Pamunkey. By sidling east and 
crossing the Pamunkey—essentially fol- 


_ lowing the plan urged earlier by Meade 


About 7,000 Confederates were captured in the wilderness and 


at Spotsylvania. Here they await shipment north. 


—Grant would put the bothersome wa-_| 
terways behind him. The Pamunkey and | 
the Mattaponi merged to form the York | 
River, which in turn emptied into Chesa- | 
peake Bay, solving Grant’s supply prob- 
lems and expediting Smith’s reinforce- 
ments. Most importantly, after crossing 
the Pamunkey, the Union army would 
be only 18 miles from Richmond, with 
but one more river—the 
Chickahominy—between it and the | 
Confederate capital. The decisive battle 
of the war, Grant thought, would be 
fought along the Chickahominy, and he 
did not doubt the outcome. “Lee’s army 
is really whipped,” he assured his chief 
of staff, Major General Henry W. 
Halleck. “The prisoners we now take 
show it, and the actions of his army show 

it unmistakably. A battle with them out- 
side of entrenchments cannot be had. 
Our men feel that they have gained the 
morale over the enemy and attack with 
confidence. I may be mistaken, but I feel 
that our success over Lee’s army is al- 
ready insured.” !! 

Extricating the Union army from its | 
awkward position astride Lee’s wedge be- 
low the North Anna was no easy trick. If | 
Lee discovered the Federals retiring, he 
was sure to attack, and the consequences 
could be catastrophic. Two days of 
downpour had turned the river into a 
raging torrent, and fords were impass- 
able. “This movement was one of great 
delicacy, requiring the utmost caution 
and care,” Colonel Wesley Brainerd of the 
50th New York Engineers emphasized. 


| of the army into the river. 


“Could the enemy once know of our in- 
tention and discover of the least weak- 
ness in his front, he would of course ad- 
vance in force and drive the remainder 
»12 


Grant devised a phased withdrawal, 


stretch his line for six miles. The rebel 


| leader had no troops to spare. 


The night of May 31-June 1 saw 
both armies feeling toward Cold Harbor. 
Confederates attacked Union cavalry 
there the morning of June 1 and were 
repulsed. Smith’s men and the Union 6th 
Corps pulled up, facing Lee’s Ist Corps 
and Major General Robert F. Hoke’s re- 
inforcements from Richmond. Late in 


| the day, Grant ordered an attack. Bitter 
| fighting continued into darkness, but 


most of it to be conducted under cover | 


| of darkness, replete with cavalry raids to 


confuse Lee about his intended route. 
Unlike the campaign’s earlier night 
marches, this one went off without a 


| hitch. By daylight on May 27, the Union 


host had crossed safely to the north shore, 
and Federal cavalry had secured the 
Hanovertown crossings thirty-four miles 
downriver. Some of Grant’s subordinates 


| considered the maneuver a pointless rep- 


etition of a failed tactic. “Can it be this is 
the sum of our lieutenant general’s abili- 
ties?” the artillerist Colonel Charles 
Wainwright queried. “Has he no other re- 
source in tactics? Three times he had tried 
this move, around Lee’s right, and three 
times been foiled.” 

The Union host spent May 28 cross- 
ing the Pamunkey and the next day ad- 
vanced southwest to Totopotomoy 
Creek, where Lee drew a new defensive 
line. Grant slid left, feeling for openings, 


| and Lee countered, provoking heated 


engagements along Totopotomoy Creek, 
Matadequin Creek, and at Bethesda 
Church. Fearing a Union concentration 
off his southern flank at Cold Harbor 
and learning that Smith’s reinforcements 
would soon be joining Grant, Lee be- 
seeched Richmond for more troops. 
Grant’s maneuvers had forced Lee to 


Confederate lines held. All night and well 
into the next day, Grant rushed troops 
toward Cold Harbor in expectation of 
renewing the attack. Lee countered, shut- 
tling men from the northern portion of 
his line and perfecting his entrench- 
ments. It was unlike Grant to delay, and 
his delay at Cold Harbor on June 2 would 
prove costly. The Union commander, 
however, believed Lee’s army had 
reached its breaking point. After all, Lee 
had failed to exploit his advantage on the 
North Anna River, and his attacks since 
then had seemed feeble. 

At 4:30 a.m. on June 3, Union troops 


at Cold Harbor advanced through dense | 


ground fog toward Lee’s earthworks. The 


attack was a disjointed affair, with little | 
cooperation between corps. Reconnais- 


sance was woefully lax, and the cumula- 
tive effect of battle-weariness and attri- 
tion took a devastating toll. Hancock 
breached the lower end of Lee’s line but 


| lacked reinforcements to consolidate his 


gain. Everywhere else, massed Confeder- 
ate firepower unleashed veritable bliz- 
zards of lead that broke the Union assault 
and inflicted gruesome casualties. “We 
felt it was murder, not war, or at best that 
a very serious mistake had been made,’ a 
participant later observed. After a few 
futile attempts to renew the offensive, 
Grant called off the exercise. His casual- 
ties approximated 7,000 men, while Lee’s 
were in the range of 1,500. “I have always 
regretted that the last assault at Cold Har- 
bor was ever made,” Grant conceded in 
his memoirs. 

Despite its reputation for slaughter, 
Cold Harbor was not the Overland 


Campaign’s bloodiest day. Each day of | 


fighting in the Wilderness had cost Grant 
about 9,000 men. He had lost close to 
7,000 on May 10 and another 9,000 on 
May 12. What made Cold Harbor unique 
was the horrific pace of slaughter. Most 
casualties occurred during the first hour 
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or so of the battle. The attack is often | 


touted as epitomizing Grant’s penchant 
for pointless, forlorn assaults. Callous 
disregard for lives, however, was not 
Grant’s motivation that day. The picture 
is considerably more complex. Grant or- 
dered the attack because he genuinely 
believed it would succeed, based on his 
erroneous reading of events during the 
preceding week. And he expected Meade, 
as army commander, to coordinate the 


| attacking units, a task that Meade failed 
| to perform. The root cause of the Union 


failure at Cold Harbor—as with Union 
failures in the Wilderness, at Spotsylvania 
Court House, and on the North Anna 
River—grew in large part from the 
strained command relationship between 
Grant and Meade. As the dean of mod- 
ern civil war battlefield scholarship, Ri- 
chard J. Sommers, has aptly noted, the 


| assault at Cold Harbor “was not charac- 
| teristic of [Grant’s] operations or of 


| Grant’s generalship.” 4 


The armies lay entrenched for sev- 
eral days, in places only a few hundred 
yards apart. Sharpshooters plied their 
deadly trade, and corpses rotted under 
Virginia’s scorching summer sun. Look- 
ing to break the impasse, Grant again 
turned to maneuver, this time with an eye 
to severing Lee’s supply lines. Union cav- 
alry rode toward Charlottesville, aiming 
to wreck the Virginia Central Railroad. 
And a Union force in the Shenandoah 
Valley headed toward Lynchburg, termi- 
nus of the James River Canal. Once again, 
Lee had to dance to Grant’s tune, pulling 


| troops from his Cold Harbor line to pro- 
| tect Lynchburg and dispatching two- 


thirds of his cavalry to intercept the 
Union mounted raid. 
The heart of Grant’s new plan was 


dropped south across roads leading to the 


Confederate capital. Attempts to pierce | 


the 5th Corps’ screen proved unsuccess- 
ful. Lee suspected that Grant was mak- 
ing ready to move on Petersburg, but with 
most of his cavalry gone, he could do little 
more than wait until he knew for certain. 
“Marse Robert, who knew everything 


| knowable, did not appear to know just 
| what his old enemy proposed to do,’ a 


to dash boldly across the James River and_| 


capture Petersburg, severing the main rail 
links to Richmond. On June 12, he or- 
dered Meade to steal a march on Lee and 


| press well toward Petersburg before the 


Confederates could respond. After dark, 
Union bands played loudly to hide the 
sound of withdrawal. Screened by 
Warren’s 5th Corps, the rest of the Fed- 


eral army disengaged and streamed south | 


along parallel roads. Daylight on June 13 
showed Lee that Grant had left. It was not 
immediately apparent to the Confeder- 
ates, however, where their adversary had 


his right flank and attack Richmond, Lee 


Confederate observed.!° 


During the night of June 14-15, boats | 


ferried Hancock across the James. Union 
engineers constructed a 2,100-foot pon- 
toon bridge, and on June 15, the rest of 
the army thundered over. The Overland 
Campaign had ended on a positive note. 
“T think it is pretty well to get across a 
great river, and come up here and attack 


Grant’s overriding objective—the de- 
struction of Lee’s army—Union arms 
had made significant progress. Grant 
had fastened Lee in earthworks around 
Richmond and Petersburg. Lincoln was 
still concerned about his prospects for 
reelection— “it seems entirely probable 
that this administration will not be re- 
elected,” he wrote his cabinet in Au- 
gust—but battlefield victories by the 


| Army of Northern Virginia were over. 


Lee in his rear before he is ready for us,” | 


Grant boasted. The race for Petersburg 
was on. 

Grant’s operation against Peters- 
burg, like his attempts to outflank Lee, 
fell prey to mistakes in execution, and the 
city’s defenses held. But while the Over- 
land Campaign had failed to achieve 


Even Lee could see that his days were 
numbered. “We must destroy this army 
of Grant’s before he gets to the James 
River,” Lee had confided at the begin- 
ning of the campaign. “If he gets there 
it will become a siege, and then, it will 
be a mere question of time.” The Con- 
federacy’s clock began ticking off its fi- 
nal hours. In the fall, Union victories 
at Atlanta and Winchester secured 
Lincoln’s reelection. 

Serious tactical blunders, it is true, 
had marred Grant’s conduct of the cam- 
paign. The general had a bad habit of 
ordering major operations without ac- 
quiring adequate knowledge of Lee’s 


While Grant’s relentless fighting produced a steady stream of casualties, in 
some respects the general was less reckless with soldiers’ lives than his 
predecessors had been. Below, some of the many wounded. 


_ gone. Fearing that Grant might glide past | § , 
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dispositions or allowing sufficient time 
for the Army of the Potomac to prepare. 
His freewheeling style sat poorly with 
Meade and his generals, who frequently 
failed to act with the élan that Grant’s 
plans required. Grant’s orders, as imple- 
mented by Meade, often suffered in 
translation. Sometimes, as at Cold Har- 
bor, the Federal force seemed adrift, like 
a rudderless ship. In retrospect, Grant 
should have demarcated more clearly re- 
sponsibility between himself and Meade, 
either insisting that Meade take charge 
of tactical details, or taking charge of de- 
tails himself. 

Did Grant pay too great a human 
cost In waging his Overland Campaign? 
Critics emphasized that he lost approxi- 
mately 55,000 soldiers in forty days, 
nearly as many men as Lee had in his 
army at the beginning of the campaign. 
Lee, however, lost about 33,000 troops in 
that same period. While Grant’s subtrac- 
tions were numerically greater than Lee’s, 
his percentage of loss was smaller. Grant’s 
losses amounted to about 45% of the 
force he took across the Rapidan; Lee’s 
reached slightly over 50%. And while 
Grant could draw upon a deep man- 
power pool for reinforcements, Lee’s po- 
tential was limited. In the game of num- 
bers, Grant was coming out ahead. He 
was losing soldiers at a lower percentage 
than was his adversary, and he possessed 
greater capacity to replace his losses. 

While Grant’s relentless fighting 
produced a steady stream of casualties, 
in some respects the general was less reck- 
less with soldiers’ lives than his predeces- 
sors had been. He fought major engage- 
ments on May 5 and 6 (the Wilderness), 
May 7 (Todd’s Tavern), May 8 (Laurel 
Hill), May 10 (Po River, Laurel Hill, and 
Upton’s charge), May 12 (Bloody Angle), 
May 18 (Grant’s final attack at Spot- 
sylvania), May 19 (Harris Farm), May 23 
and 24 (Jericho Mills, Henagan’s Re- 
doubt, Ox Ford, and Doswell’s Farm), 
May 28 (Haw’s Shop), May 31 (Bethesda 
Church), and June 1 and June 3 (Cold 
Harbor). No single day of Grant’s pound- 
ing saw the magnitude of Union casual- 
ties that McClellan incurred in one day 
at Antietam, and no three consecutive 
days of Grant’s warring proved as costly 
to the Union as Meade’s three days at 
Gettysburg. In round numbers, the Pen- 
insula Campaign had generated 15,800 
Union casualties, 2nd Manassas 10,000, 


Antietam 13,000, Fredericksburg 12,600, 
Chancellorsville 17,000, and Gettysburg 
23,000. The total for those seventeen days 
of combat before Grant’s appearance in 
Virginia was 91,400 Union casualties, In 
the Overland Campaign, Grant waged 
several consecutive battles, one after the 
other. But unlike his predecessors, who 
disengaged after their battles and left Lee 
to repair his losses, Grant followed up his 
fights with a vengeance. And most im- 
portantly, in the end, he had something 
to show for his efforts. 


| 


At the outset of the Overland Cam- 


paign, the Army of Northern Virginia 
held much the same line that it had de- 
fended for the previous two years. 
Antietam, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, 
and all the other battles of 1862 and 1863 
had taken a serious toll on the rebel army. 
But Lee’s army was still a formidable force 
in the spring of 1864. 65,000 Confeder- 
ate troops waited along the Rapidan 
River, confident of victory as ever. In little 
over a month, Grant broke Lee’s offen- 
sive capacity and pinned him into Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, materially chang- 
ing the playing field in the Union’s favor. 
The war ended less than a year later. 


Comparing casualties in Virginia before 
Grant’s arrival with those incurred un- | 


der Grant’s command, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Charles A. Dana noted that 
“Grant in eleven months secured the 
prize with less loss than his predecessors 
suffered in failing to win it during a 
struggle of three years.” ! 

Grant’s strength was unwavering 
adherence to his strategic objective. He 
treated reverses in the Wilderness, at 
Spotsylvania Court House, on the North 
Anna River, and at Cold Harbor as tacti- 
cal setbacks, not as defeats. And he dem- 
onstrated impressive flexibility that be- 
lied his popular image as a general who 
eschewed maneuver in favor of pointless 
attacks against impregnable earthworks. 
Mistakes there were, but the overall pat- 
tern of Grant’s campaign was that of an 


innovative general employing thought- | 
ful combinations of maneuver and force | 


to bring a difficult adversary to bay. | 
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RUSSELL L. MAHAN 


“GIVE ’EM HELL” 


THE BATTLE OF FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS: APRIL 18, 1863 


Courtesy Prairie Grove Battlefield State Park 


Private James Madison Jones, Company B, 1st Arkansas Union Cavalry. 


The Arkansas Federals 


N NORTHWEST ARKANSAS the war 
| | of 1861-1865 was not simply be- 

tween the states, with all the people 
of Arkansas united for the Confederacy 
against Union troops from the North, but 
rather a true civil war. It was neighbor 
against neighbor without regard to geo- 


graphical considerations. While recog- 
nizing that a majority of people in that 
part of the state favored the Confederate 
cause in 1861, it must also be acknowl- 
edged that a very substantial minority 
was strongly Unionist in sentiment. Af- 
ter the war it was estimated that 2,000 
men from Washington County, Arkan- 


Events in the Trans-Mississippi 
were not a priority with Civil 
War leaders in either Washing- 
ton or Richmond. Men and 
resources were diverted east- 
ward, yet the military men 
remaining there did their best 
with what they had. From the 
time of secession in May of 
1861 until December of 1862 
Confederate authority was not 
seriously challenged in north- 
west Arkansas. Federal forces 
were victorious at the battle of 
Pea Ridge (also known as 
Elkhorn Tavern) about thirty 
miles north of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, in March 1862, but 
the position was too advanced 
to maintain and Union lines 
were pulled back into southern 
Missouri. However, following 
their victory at Prairie Grove 
on December 7, 1862, Union 
troops maintained a tenuous 
presence in the area. It was this 
isolated Federal outpost at 
Fayetteville that was the target 
of a Confederate attack on 
April 18, 1863. 


sas, (including Fayetteville) served in the 
Confederate Army, while 500 to 800 were 
in the Union service.! 

The start of the war aroused most 
of the white Southern population into a 
great wave of Confederate patriotism. Yet 
there was a minority of Arkansans who 
continued to feel patriotism, not for the 
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new Confederacy, but for the old United 
States. Without having loaded their be- 
longings into a wagon or having taken a 
single step down the road, they found 
themselves living in anew country not 
of their choosing. What had once been 
patriotic loyalty was now treasonous 
disloyalty, and the transition to these 
new circumstances was difficult or im- 
possible for many. 


Colonel M. LaRue Harrison 
(Approximately 1,100 men) 


First Arkansas Infantry 


Lieutenant Colonel Elhanon J. Searle 


x = brigade; {Il = regiment; = Cavalry 


US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


FTER THE MARCH 1862 FEDERAL 
victory at Pea Ridge, Arkan- 
sas, Union men from north- 

west Arkansas began increasing numbers 
to work their way northward to United 
States Army lines in Cassville, Missouri. 
They would be back—armed, mounted 
and wearing blue. Captain Marcus LaRue 
Harrison of the 36th Illinois Infantry, 
the quartermaster of the Federal gar- 
rison at Cassville, liked these Arkansas 
men who had given up their homes for 
their country. When he was authorized 
to raise a company for the 6th Missouri 
Cavalry, he decided to fill the enlisted 
ranks with them. When the quota was 
quickly met the idea emerged to form 
an entire regiment from this pool of 
manpower. 

Many Northern officers did not 
share Harrison’s enthusiasm: they 
thought a regiment of Union men from 
seceded Arkansas a bad idea. The belief 
was commonly held that such men had 
divided loyalties and in the final analy- 
sis would not fight. “There are officers 
in the army,” wrote Lieutenant Colonel 
Albert W. Bishop of the First Arkansas 
Union Cavalry, “who knowingly shook 
their heads at the project, and prophesied 
nothing but failure.” 


ll 
ae First Arkansas Cavalry 
Lieutenant Colonel Albert W. Bishop 
III 


Nevertheless, on 16 June 1862 the 
War Department issued a special order 
to Captain Harrison, stating that “the 
Secretary of War hereby authorizes you 
to raise a regiment of cavalry from the 
loyal men of Arkansas, to be completed 
by the 20th of July, and to be mustered 
into service, clothed, mounted, and 
armed at Springfield, Missouri, by the 


United States government.”? 


| Colonel Marcus LaRue Harrison (right) did not know the enemy’s 
strength, dispositions, or intentions 


Staffing the new regiment was a big 
project. The position of second in com- 
mand fell to Albert W. Bishop, a Yale-edu- 
cated captain in the 2nd Wisconsin Cav- 
alry. Other commissioned officers for the 
new regiment were either men from 
northwest Arkansas and southwestern 
Missouri who were thought sufficiently 
eminent in their home districts to recruit 
a large number of men, or were drawn 
from the ranks of existing Federal units. 
The recruitment of enlisted men went on 
among walk-in refugees fleeing from Ar- 
kansas and through clandestine meetings 
with Union men still in the state. These 
men were Southern Union troops, but 
they were not “Yankees.” 

In October 1862 the First Arkansas 
Union Cavalry was ordered to set up a 
forward post at Elkhorn Tavern, Arkan- 
sas, the very site of the Federal victory at 
Pea Ridge. As part of the Prairie Grove 
campaign, the First Arkansas Union Cav- 
alry moved south on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 6, 1862, with Major General Francis 
J. Herron’s army. Herron was moving to 
unite with Brigadier General James G. 
Blunt before Major General Thomas C. 
Hindman’s Confederate forces could 
strike. At the end of the day the First Ar- 
kansas encamped for the night, and Colo- 
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nel Harrison sent a message to Blunt a 
few miles away, stating that his men and 
horses were too tired to proceed farther 
and that he did not think he could move 
before Monday morning. 

Blunt was furious. In imminent dan- 
ger of attack, he was not happy to hear 
that a subordinate planned to halt just a 
few miles away. Harrison’s men had come 
a shorter distance on horse than Herron’s 
men had come on foot, yet the infantry 
was still moving. “Whether his regard for 
the Sabbath or the fear of getting into a 
fight prompted him to make such a re- 
port to me, I am unable to say,’ Blunt 
complained in his battle report, “but, 
judging from his movements that he was 
nota man upon whom to place much re- 
liance on the battlefield, I ordered him 
to proceed by daybreak to Rhea’s Mills, 
to guard the transportation and supply 
trains....’4 

Worse was soon to come. Early the 
following morning the Confederates put 
into motion their bold plan to strike and 
defeat Herron, then turn on and destroy 
Blunt. Between Blunt and Herron were a 
few regiments of Union cavalry. The 7th 
Missouri Cavalry was in the lead, and be- 
hind it the First Arkansas. The unsuspect- 
ing 7th Missouri was resting when disas- 
ter struck. The last word had been that 
the road to Cane Hill was clear of the 
enemy, and no contact was expected. The 
7th had turned the horses loose to feed, 
with bridles off and girths loosened. 

At that moment Confederate cavalry 
came crashing through the Missourians’ 
lines. Utterly unprepared the Missouri 
Federals fled in complete disorder back 
up the road to Fayetteville and directly 
into the First Arkansas Union Cavalry. 
Panic in turn seized the Arkansans, and 
they fled in chaos. Colonel Harrison 
wrote afterward that he was left behind 
“in the extreme rear of my men who had 
all left me.”> 

The retreating Federals fled head- 
long for some four to five miles, going 
through the ranks of the lst Missouri 
Union Cavalry, which tried unsuccess- 
fully to stem the tide. Beyond that was 
Benjamin F, McIntyre of the 19th Iowa 
Infantry, who was with Herron’s main 
army. As his regiment hurried to the 
front, he wrote, “the Ist Arkansas Cav- 
alry came rushing by us on their horses 
completely panic-stricken—many with- 
out hats or coats, spurring their animals 
to the utmost speed. Our force had no 
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influence on them to return and pell mell 
completely frightened they rushed on by 
us. This was not encouraging to raw 
troops and this display on the eve of a 
fight by Union Cavalry was no such a dis- 
play of gallantry as we had anticipated 
and I heard the word Coward fall from 


more than one boy’s lip.” 


(approximately 900 men) 


Colonel James C. Monroe 


| (il 
Be Hill’s Battalion of Arkansas 
Cavalry (2 companies) 


Captain Oliver Basham 


II 
wes Dorsey’s Missouri Squadron 
Colonel Caleb Dorsey 


II 
A Lt. Col. Sebron Noble’s Texas Battalion 
Captain Joseph A. Weir’s 


Company A, 12th Texas Cavalry 


Captain Wilson J. Coggins’ 


| CONFEDERATE ORDER OF BATTLE 
Brigadier General William L. Cabell 


Monroe’s Ist Arkansas Cavalry 


Carroll’s 1st Arkansas Cavalry 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee L. Thomson 


) Hughey’s Arkansas Mountain Battery 
' Lieutenant William M. Hughey 


II 
| A Arkansas Confederate Partisan Rangers 
Captain J. R. Palmer’s Company 


Captain William Brown’s Company 


Company H, 20th Texas Cavalry 


ing of one regiment was established at 
Fayetteville. Notwithstanding the recent 
disaster, the First Arkansas Union Cav- 
alry was selected as the garrison, Arkan- 
sas Union troops were going to occupy 
northwest Arkansas. 

This new and remote outpost was a 
tough assignment. The constant wear and 


Brigadier General 
William L. Cabell 
(above): “Armed as 
they are, I could have 


done no more.” 
Arkansas History Commission 


X = brigade; III = regiment: 
|| = battalion; | = battery; 
Wea = cavalry; = artillery 


Finally, the flight reached Major 
General Herron himself. The First Arkan- 
sas Union Cavalry “came back on me 6 
miles south of Fayetteville, at 7 a.m.,” he 
wrote, “closely pursued by at least 3,000 
cavalry. It was with the very greatest dif- 
ficulty that we got them checked, and 
prevented a general stampede of the bat- 
tery horses; but after some hard talking, 
and my finally shooting one cowardly 
whelp off his horse, they halted.”” 

The regiment’s experience at the 
battle of Prairie Grove was an embarrass- 
ing, unmitigated fiasco. Harrison was 
now regarded by the generals as unreli- 
able, and the men of the regiment were 
considered by their fellow soldiers to be 
cowards. Perhaps the criticism had been 
right—Arkansas Union men would not, 
could not, fight. 

Following the Union victory at Prai- 
rie Grove a new Federal outpost consist- 


tear of cavalry service was reflected in the 
regimental return of February 1863. “The 
Regt is cept [sic] constantly on duty,” it 
recorded. “Scouts are sent almost daily.... 
Discipline is tolerably good, for drilling 
we have no time the men are always off 
on duty.” This was confirmed by the re- 
turn of Company M for the same month: 
“{T]he company have furnished details 
for escorts, messengers, mail carriers and 
been so constantly on duty that but few 
horses are left in the company, and ow- 
ing to scarcity of forage, those now re- 
maining are nearly all unserviceable.” The 
morning report of Company F stated on 
April 17 that “All company horses turned 
out as unserviceable.” As the battle of 
Fayetteville approached, hard duty had 
effectively unhorsed the regiment.’ 
After the ranks of the First Arkan- 
sas Union Cavalry were filled, Arkansas 
men still continued to pour into Federal 


lines. It was decided to organize a sec- 
ond Arkansas regiment, to be recruited 
and organized at Fayetteville under 
Harrison’s direction. Dr. James M. 
Johnson of Huntsville, Madison County, 
was selected as the new colonel of the 
First Arkansas Union Infantry, and Cap- 
tain Elhanon J. Searle of the 10th Illinois 
Infantry was appointed as the lieuten- 
ant colonel. The unit was officially mus- 
tered into the service of the United States 
on March 25, 1863. Less than a month 
later the battle of Fayetteville would be 
its baptism of fire. 


The Arkansas Confederates 


HE CONFEDERATE FORCES at 
the battle of Fayetteville were 
commanded by Brigadier Gen- 


eral William Lewis Cabell. A Virginian, 
he attended West Point and graduated 
in 1850, ranking 33rd in a class of 46. 
While stationed in the Indian (Okla- 
homa) Territory in 1856 he married an 
Arkansas woman and thereafter called 
Arkansas his home. As soon as the war 
began Cabell resigned his commission in 
the United States Army and tendered his 
services to the Confederacy. He served 
as a quartermaster in Virginia and later 
commanded a brigade in Mississippi. 
Badly injured in October 1862 when his 
horse stumbled, he returned to Arkan- 
sas to recuperate. 

Upon recovering, Cabell was given 
command of a new brigade to be formed 
in northwest Arkansas. The nucleus of his 
brigade was the two regiments of James 
C. Monroe and Charles A. Carroll, and 
he was to supplement these with such 
guerrilla companies and other forces as 
he could recruit. Life in Monroe’s regi- 
ment was succinctly stated in the April 
1863 returns for Company B.“This com- 
pany,” it recorded, “ has been constantly 
on the march; no opportunity for drill- 
ing until within the last two weeks. Com- 
pany is improving rapidly. Armed with 
shot guns. No accoutrements. Clothing 
very poor.” Carroll soon left his regiment 
and it was thereafter commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee L. Thomson. 

First Lieutenant William M. Hughey, 
a Georgia-born lawyer, commanded a 
battery of two iron 6-pounder cannons. 
Two weeks before the battle Cabell rec- 
ommended him for promotion to cap- 
tain, saying “I find him competent, faith- 
ful and industrious,”'® The promotion 
was still pending at the time of the battle. 
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A new battalion was organized un- 
der Colonel John F. Hill, consisting of 
five companies. “Hill’s regiment,’ Cabell 
said later when it had grown beyond a 
battalion, was “raised from deserters and 
jayhawkers who had been lying out in the 
mountains and forced into service." 
They were difficult men and sometimes 
unreliable as soldiers. When the Confed- 
erates moved out for Fayetteville, three 
of those five companies were left behind 
because they were poorly armed and their 
horses were unshod. The other two com- 
panies went on the expedition under the 
command of Captain Oliver Basham, a 
former Arkansas state treasurer. 

Two guerrilla companies, those of J. 
R. Palmer of Washington County and 
William “Buck” Brown of Benton 
County, were with Cabell in his attack 
on Fayetteville. So also were a few com- 
panies of non-Arkansas soldiers. Colo- 
nel Caleb Dorsey of Pike County, Mis- 
souri, commanded “Dorsey’s Squadron,” 
which at the time of the battle had only 
a company or two. Lieutenant Colonel 
Sebron Miles Noble of the 17th Texas 
Cavalry led a battalion consisting of two 
companies detached from their regi- 
ments. These were Captain Joseph P. 
Weir's Company A of the 12th Texas 
(Parson’s) Cavalry, and Captain Wilson 
J. Coggins’ Company H of the 18th Texas 
(Darnell’s) Cavalry.” 


The Battle of Fayetteville 


HE UNION OUTPOST at Fayette- 

ville was in an inherently ex- 

posed position. Fifty miles be- 
yond the nearest Federal base at Cassville, 
Missouri, it could be supplied neither by 
train nor riverboat, but only with dan- 
ger and difficulty by a vulnerable road 
through Rebel territory. The deteriorat- 
ing condition of the horses rendered it 
even more isolated. No effective recon- 
naissance of the surrounding country 
could be maintained, and the garrison 
could be neither quickly reinforced nor 
rapidly withdrawn. In short, Fayetteville 
was an inviting target. Its greatest defense 
was the corresponding weakness of the 
Rebels in northwest Arkansas. 

“T hope you will move on Fayette- 
ville,” Confederate Brigadier General 
William Steele wrote to Cabell on 12 
March 1863. “My information is that 
there are only about a thousand men 
there, and no cannon.” '? Upon receiving 
the further (though erroneous) informa- 


tion that the Federal troops at Fayetteville 
were preparing for withdrawal, Cabell 
decided that although “being without 
forage (nothing to feed my horses), I de- 
termined to make a bold dash at that den 
of thieves, and, if possible, to take it.”'4 
He took about nine hundred men on the 
expedition, departing the town of Ozark 
and traveling about seventy-five miles 
north to Fayetteville. 

General Steele later described the at- 
tacking force. “General Cabell’s brigade,” 
he wrote, “having been assigned to my 
command, would convey the idea of a 
respectable force, which is an erroneous 
idea. Monroe’s and Carroll’s regiments, 
both weak, are all that have ever been 
here. The balance consists of companies 
and battalions scattered through the 
country...and...it is a matter of doubt if 
any great number of them can be 
brought together.”'° 

The post at Fayetteville was not in a 
prime condition to receive this attack. 
Colonel Harrison had under his com- 
mand that day the First Arkansas Union 
Cavalry and the First Arkansas Union In- 
fantry. This, however, creates a false im- 
pression of strength. Many of the men 
were on detached duty away from the 
post on the day of the battle, and those 
present suffered from a number of prob- 
lems. Harrison gave his own assessment 
of his command two weeks before the 
battle: 

Ist. The state of my command. The 
First Arkansas Cavalry numbers an 
aggregate of 1,032 men; probably 
when all are at the post they may 
number 850 effective men. They 
have 154 serviceable horses and 65 
unserviceable, all told. The regi- 
ment has not received any clothing 
for three months, and only a very 
small supply since November, so 
that a large part of the men are ina 
destitute condition. 

The First Arkansas Infantry 
will number in a few days an ag- 
gregate of 830 men; probably 700 
of them effective. They are totally 
without transportation, clothing or 
tents, or equipments of any kind, 
except the arms picked up on the 
Prairie Grove battle-ground, which 
are of all patterns and calibers. The 
destitution of clothing is very great, 
and much suffering and sickness 
prevails on account of it; besides it 
would be a ruinous policy to place 
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Key to Map Events 


@ 5:40 am. The Federal pickets east of 
Fayetteville are quickly overrun by Confederates 
under Brigadier General William L. Cabell. Shots 
alert the Union defenders commanded by 
Colonel M. La Rue Harrison that an attack is im- 
minent. Confederates number approximately 
900, and Federals about 1,100. 


© Using the ravine running north-south 
between East Mountain and town, Confederates 
moved closer to the Federal positions. Cabell 
sets up his field headquarters and a hospital on 
the hillside, with artillery to the front and re- 
serves to his rear. Other Rebel troops occupy the 
southeastern part of Fayetteville. 


© Harrison establishes a defensive line consist- 
ing mostly of dismounted First Arkansas Union 

Cavalry. He commands the center, and places Lt. 
Col. Albert W. Bishop on the left and Major Ezra 
Fitch on the right. 


@ Most of the Arkansas Union Infantry, which 
has no uniforms, is placed out of harm’s way be- 
hind high ground to the rear. Three companies 
of infantry form part of Harrison's center line. 


5] 6:00 am. Cabell orders a Confederate 
mounted charge of Dorsey’s Missouri Squadron 
(under Major Caleb Dorsey) and Carroll’s First 
Arkansas Cavalry (under Lt. Col. Lee L. 
Thomson). The Union defenders disperse into 
houses, behind hedges and walls, and into rifle 
pits, and with their superior muskets bring the 
attack to a halt. 


6] 6:30 am. Lieutenant William M. Hughley’s 
Confederate two-gun battery opens fire from 
East Mountain, It pours in heavy fire nearly 
panicking the Federals, but they hold on to their 
defensive line and await a Confederate attack. 


7) Harrison sends two companies of the First 
Arkansas Union Infantry to protect the left flank. 


© Colonel James C. Monroe’s First Arkansas 
Confederate Cavalry makes a dismounted attack 
in the open fields on the Union left. It fails to 
break the Federal line. 


© There is fighting in and around Federal 
Headquarters and the Baxter House between 
dismounted men from Carroll’s Cavalry and 
Harrison’s Unionists. This is the area where 
most casualties are inflicted. The Confederates 
capture the Baxter house, but the Federals hang 
on to Headquarters and its grounds. 


10) 9:00 am. Colonel Monroe leads a cavalry 
charge up the Old Missouri Road (Dickson 
Street), but runs into heavy defending musket 
and pistol fire from Federal defenders on the 
right and in front. The attack fails and the 
cavalrymen make a left turn and retreat. 


@) Lt. Robb of the First Arkansas Union Cavalry 
leads two companies to within musket range of 
the Confederate artillery and pours in a heavy 
fire. With ammunition exhausted, Lieutenant 
Hughley withdraws his artillery from the battle. 


(12) The Confederate attack has failed. Desultory 
fighting continues on, but the battle is essentially 
over a little after 9:00 am. Cabell considers burn- 
ing the town of Fayetteville as he pulls out, but 
decides not to do so because of Confederate 
families there. By noon, the Rebel army is gone. 
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Brigadier General William Steele: 
“My information is that there 
are only about a thousand men 
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Museum of the Confederacy 


Lieutenant Colonel Albert W. Bishop, 
Ist Arkansas Union Cavalry 
Washington County Historical Society 


this undrilled, barefooted, butter- 
nut regiment in the field to be 
mixed up and cut in pieces by rebels 
in the same dress.'° 
Rumors were rife that the Rebels 
would strike at Fayetteville. On April 2 
Colonel William Phillips, commander of 
the District of Northwestern Arkansas, 
wrote to Harrison: “You will see that your 
command is called in and kept at the post. 
You will throw up such earthworks as you 
can speedily construct... I shall leave the 
plan of defenses with you.... I...have con- 
fidence in your judgment with your pe- 
culiar command.”!” The old Yankee sus- 
picion about Federal Arkansas troops is 


apparent in this “peculiar command” 
comment. Loyal Arkansas soldiers still 
had a point to prove to their fellow coun- 
trymen, and their opportunity to do so 
was fast approaching. 

On the day of the battle the First 
Arkansas Union Infantry had a total of 
about 485 men and thirty-two officers 
present. Of the First Arkansas Union 
Cavalry, only thirty-two officers and 554 
men were present. In addition, one as- 
sistant surgeon and eleven privates were 
on duty at the hospital. All told, 1,115 
Union officers and men were available 
for the defense of Fayetteville on April 
18, 1863.'8 

All things considered, some nine 
hundred Confederates would be attack- 
ing about eleven hundred Federals. With 
odds of approximately one-to-one the 
battle was obviously going to be tough 
for the Confederates, but as Cabell stated 
afterward, he had mistakenly expected 
the Union troops to be in the act of va- 
cating the town. But this was not the case. 
However, Cabell still had two things in 
his favor—surprise and artillery. If he 
was to win this battle, he would need to 
make good use of both. 

Cabell’s brigade left Ozark at three 
in the morning on Thursday, April 16, 
with three days rations and a full supply 
of ammunition. On Friday they rode till 
noon, then rested until sunset. They then 
made their way toward Fayetteville, ar- 
riving in the Saturday morning darkness. 

Although the Union defenders were 
expecting an attack to occur sometime 
in the near future, they were not in im- 
mediate expectation of it. Lieutenant Jo- 
seph S. Robb, Company B, First Union 
Cavalry, returned to camp on Friday the 
17th, reporting that his scout in the di- 
rection of Ozark revealed no apparent 
preparations of the enemy to move to- 
ward Fayetteville. By a very considerable 
margin he had missed the purpose of 
his scout, returning to his post with a 
Confederate army only hours behind 
him. 

Throughout Friday night the Con- 
federates closed in on Fayetteville. Mov- 
ing along the West Fork of the White 
River they advanced northward and then 
westward toward town. They were guided 
by Sergeant Mathew W. Sumner of Com- 
pany A of the First Union Infantry, who 
had deserted from Fayetteville just two 
days before and had gone over to the 
Rebels.'? 
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Nine miles east of town the Confed- 
erates captured an officer and eight men 
at a dance. Moving in closer to Fayette- 
ville a few minutes after sunrise, the Con- 
federates encountered the dismounted 
Union picket just east of town. It was sun- 
rise now and it was time for the attackers 
to make their move. 

The Rebels quickly overran the 
picket post, but shots were fired before it 
was all over. Privates Jonas Riddle of 
Company A and Lucien Amos of Com- 
pany H were killed. Private George W. 
Russell of Company G was captured, 
identified as having been a Federal spy 
in the past, and hanged. Though killed 
and captured, the guards had nonethe- 
less successfully performed their mission. 
The firing had alarmed the defenders in 
town and Cabell’s element of surprise, so 
carefully preserved up to this moment, 
now began rapidly to dissipate. 

The Confederates moved as quickly 
as possible to get into position on East 
Mountain (now Mount Sequoyah) on the 
east side of Fayetteville to launch their 
attack. Cabell, the brigade staff, the artil- 
lery and the cavalry reserve went to a 
fairly flat point overlooking Fayetteville, 
while the men designated for the attack 
went northward up a deep ravine to get 
closer to the Federal positions. Other cav- 
alry moved up to the southeast edge of 
town. The going was not simple, and 
these dispositions took time; by the time 
they were completed the element of sur- 
prise had pretty well disappeared. 

Colonel Harrison dressed quickly, 
then issued orders setting both the First 
Cavalry and the First Infantry in motion. 
He did not know the enemy’s strength, 
dispositions, or intentions. All he could 
do was react, and he did a good job of it, 
setting up a main defensive line with pro- 
tective flanks and a reserve. He ordered 
the first sergeants to check personally that 
their companies were supplied with am- 
munition. 

The First Cavalry, on foot through- 
out the battle, was ordered into position 
to receive the attack. The third battalion 
of the First Cavalry (consisting of two 
companies) was placed on the right un- 
der the command of Major Ezra Fitch. 
The second battalion under Lieutenant 
Colonel Albert W. Bishop was put on the 
left. The center, commanded personally 
by Colonel Harrison, consisted of four 
companies of the First Cavalry with three 
companies (A, F and H) of the First In- 


fantry in immediate reserve. Fearing that, 
not being uniformed, they might be mis- 
taken for the enemy, Harrison put the rest 
of the infantry (seven companies) in a 
distant reserve in a sheltered position to 
the rear. Cavalry Captain Rowen E. M. 
Mack of Company G (mostly men from 
Carroll County, Arkansas) was ordered 
“to reconnoiter on the right to prevent a 
flank movement in that direction.” Cap- 
tain Hugo C. Botefuhr and Company C 
were placed in ready reserve.”” 


range Whitney rifles. In the streets 
Cabell’s men met with effectual resis- 
tance from the windows, doorways and 
corners of the houses. One of the defend- 
ers, First Sergeant William M. Burrow of 
Company E, First Arkansas Union Cav- 
alry, fell badly wounded. “As his com- 
rades were bearing him from the field, 
he begged them to ‘lay him down and go 
to fighting,” wrote Lieutenant Colonel 
Bishop.*! Burrow died from his wound 
two weeks later. 


Organized in 1863 by Colonel Harrison of the 1st Arkansas Union Cavalry. 
Courtesy Washington County Historical Society 


1st Arkansas Union Artillery—Their absence robbed 
the defenders of any artillery support. 


As the troops on both sides de- 
ployed, Confederate commander Cabell 
was surely feeling the first of many frus- 
trations to afflict him that day. Contrary 
to earlier reports, it was obvious that the 
Federals were not getting their wagons 
ready to pull out of town. “Our friends,” 
he lamented afterward, “are all too anx- 
ious to rid the country of their presence 
to state things as they really are.” 

About six o'clock the Confederates 
made their initial move toward Fayette- 
ville, charging on horseback out of the 
ravine and up toward Federal Headquar- 
ters and the nearby Baxter house. This 
attack by Carroll’s Cavalry and Dorsey’s 
Missouri squadron drove the defenders 
back into the rifle pits and houses, where 
they rallied and from where they poured 
in a considerable fire from their long- 


The attack paused for the artillery to 
get into action. Hughey had placed his 
two guns on a relatively flat spot on the 
hillside where it commanded a good part 
of the Union line, with Cabell’s own 
battle headquarters behind it. It was a 
good high position from which to ob- 
serve the battle unfolding below. The 
guns were protected by visibility-obscur- 
ing brush and a skirmish line of Texans 
under Noble. 

The artillery roared into action, fir- 
ing canister and shell at the Union posi- 
tions and causing a great deal of fear 
among the defenders. The guns focused 
on the camp of the First Union Cavalry, 
where, according to Cabell, they “did 
frightful execution in the enemy’s camp, 
driving them out and completely scatter- 
ing their cavalry for awhile.” Colonel 


Harrison played it down, reporting that 
the enemy guns “opened a sharp fire of 
canister and shells upon the camp..., do- 
ing some damage to tents and horses, but 
killing no men.””* Trooper Jim Bell of 
Company I was not so lucky; he was sta- 
tioned at the Federal arsenal behind the 
center of the line when a shot passed over 
high ground and in falling hit him di- 
rectly, killing him instantly. 

The intense artillery fire demoral- 
ized many of the untried Federal troops. 
Lieutenant Elizur Harrison, the colonel’s 
younger brother, thought at its beginning 
the battle seemed destined to end in de- 
feat. Two men from Company A of the 
First Union Infantry broke under the 
stress of their first battle. Thirty-year-old 
Private Francis W. Cannon “run and con- 
cealed himself,” and 18-year-old Private 
Gilbert C. Luper “was frightened and run 
when the rebels made their appearance.” 
Corporal Thomas Bingham of Company 
E of the infantry and Private Cyrus Bar- 
ber of Company L of the cavalry decided 
that it was time to flee. Colonel Harrison 
later reported that he had thirty-five men 
missing, mostly stampeded toward 
Cassville, Missouri. He further noted that 
Lieutenant Colonel Searle and Major 
Ham of the First Infantry “did good ser- 
vice in keeping their men in position [in 
reserve] and preventing them from be- 
ing terrified by the artillery.” 

Fear was not confined to the enlisted 
men, First Lieutenant Crittenden C. 
Wells, quartermaster of the First Infan- 
try, unabashedly ran away to Cassville. 
Captain DeWitt C. Hopkins of Company 
I and First Lieutenant William L. Mes- 
senger of Company D, both of the First 
Cavalry, quickly lost hope under the can- 
non fire, exaggerating in their minds the 
number of guns they faced. They went 
to Colonel Harrison, saying that six ar- 
tillery pieces had been planted by the 
Confederates and that the enemy was 
flanking them. 

“T replied,” Harrison recalled, ““How 
can we retreat; they on horses and we on 
foot? Would you wish to be disgraced by 
a surrender?” The spooked officers said 
they would not, so they all vowed to 
“fight it out to the death” and returned 
to their commands. “And right well did 
they do their duty,’ Harrison wrote. In 
response to the concern about flanking, 
Harrison directed Searle of the First 
Union Infantry to send two companies 
to the left of Bishop’s position. He also 
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directed Captain Randall Smith and 
Company A of the Union Infantry to re- 
port to Major Fitch on the right.*+ The 
demoralizing effect of the artillery, and 
the wavering it caused among the de- 
fenders, was the high point of the battle 
for the Confederates. 

With the defenders hopefully soft- 
ened up by the artillery, Cabell moved to 
test their resolve. He would find out for 
himself whether Arkansas Union troops 
would fight. Monroe’s Confederate cav- 
alry dismounted and advanced on foot 
through the open fields northwest of 
town toward the Federal left. 

The attack struck Captain William 
Johnson’s cavalry company M. Just six 
days earlier Johnson had been certified 
by Dr. Amos Caffee, the regimental as- 
sistant surgeon, for sixty days leave of 
absence to go to St. Louis for surgery; 
however he had not yet left. As he led his 
men forward against the attack, his right 
arm was shattered. Private Davis Chyle 
and Corporal Doctor B. Norris, both of 
Johnson’s company, were wounded 
also.*? Monroe’s dismounted attack did 
not break the Federal left, and it was dis- 
continued. 

In the center of the Union line 
Carroll’s dismounted cavalry, under the 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Th- 
ompson, pressed the attack on Head- 
quarters House. They succeeded in oc- 
cupying the grounds of the house and 
the Baxter house across the street, but 
the defenders could not be dislodged 
from the Headquarters House itself. Even 
today bullet holes in the doors mark the 
struggle. 

Yankee firepower was overwhelm- 
ing. Cabell quickly learned to his chagrin 
that the Union weaponry was vastly su- 
perior to his own. The Federals were 
“well armed with Springfield and 
Whitney rifles” and “they poured in a 
dreadful fire with their longer range 
rifles.” The “Arkadelphia guns” used by 
the Rebels, Cabell lamented, were “no 
better than shotguns.”*° The Confeder- 
ates had difficulty getting close enough 
to use their shotguns effectively while 
always themselves within deadly range 
of enemy rifles. 

The action became general all along 
the battle lines. Captain Oliver Basham, 
commanding two companies of Hill’s 
battalion, remained on his horse even af- 
ter the battle began. An account in the 


Little Rock True Democrat stated that |L_—__ 2 5. = 


“Capt. Basham...was in command of his 
company and mounted, by permission, 
as he was too portly to walk. His men 
told him that he was too good a mark 
sitting on a horse and urged him to dis- 
mount. He took their advice, and just as 
his feet touched the ground and while 


his hand was yet on the pommel of the 
saddle, a bullet came, striking him on the 
knuckles, and which, had he been in the 
saddle, would have hit him plump in the 
abdomen.”?” 

Another mounted officer, Confed- 
erate brigade commissary Major Hugh 


Union Casualties at the Battle of Fayetteville 
These names are based upon the battle report of Colonel Harrison 
and upon a review of the individual soldier files of the regimental records at the National Archives. 


FIRST ARKANSAS UNION CAVALRY 


|Company Name Rank 
A Burrows,ReubenB. Private 
A Fears, Josiah Corporal 
A Hayes, John Private 
A Jack, James Private 
A Kise, Frederick Sergeant 
A Nail, Jesse Private 
A Riddle, Jonas Private 
B Hottanhour, Gustavus Lieutenant 
B Rutherford, John Private 
B Scaggs, Hannibal Private 
C Reed, Robert Private 
Cc Wooten, William Farrier 
D Asbill, John Private 
D Carter, Adam Private 
D Lewis, Henry C. Corporal 
D Miller, William Private 
D Quinton, William J. Private 
D Strickland, Levi Private 
D Temple,FrancisM. _ Private 
B Burrow, William M. Ist Sergeant 
E Grubb, John A. Private 
IE Harp, John A, Private 
E Taylor, Jordan Private 
G Davis, William F. Private 
G Morris, George A. Sergeant 
G Russell, George W. Private 
H Amos, Lucien Private 
H Blevins, Elias Corporal 
] Bell, James D. Private 
H Davis, George W. Private 
H York, William J. Private 
I Gregg, Allen C. Private 
I Manes, Jesse Private 
I 0, Jacob Private 
I Sisemore, George W. _ Private 
] Steward, Joshua Private 
IL. Graham, Benjamin K. Sergeant 
M Chyle, Davis Private 
M Johnson, William S. Captain 
M Norris, Doctor B. Corporal 
M Todd, Elijah Private 
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Wound 

Killed 

Slightly wounded 
Severely wounded 

right arm, discharged 
October 16, 1863 
Severely wounded 
Wounded slightly 
Deserted 

Killed 

Captured and paroled 
Captured and paroled 
Captured and paroled 
Captured 

Slightly wounded 
Severely wounded chest 
Captured, paroled, 
deserted, returned August 
Slightly wounded 
Captured 

Slightly wounded 
Captured and paroled 
Slightly wounded 
Mortally wounded, 

died April 26, 1863 
Slightly wounded right side 
Wounded 

Severely wounded 
Severely wounded head, 
“ball entering head 
removing part of skull 
discharged Jan. 28, 1864 
Slightly wounded foot 
Captured, hanged 

Killed 

Wounded, totally disabled, 
discharged May 21, 1864 
Killed 

Mortally wounded, 

died April 25th 

Wounded severely left 
foot, discharged 

Deserted 

Deserted 

Captured and paroled, 
deserted, returned October 
Deserted 

Killed 

Slightly wounded 
Wounded 

Wounded, shattered right 
arm, discharged 

Slightly wounded in the head 
Deserted 


Home County 
Crawford 
Crawford 
Madison 


Washington 


Washington 


Washington 
Crawford 
Washington 


Crawford 


Newton 
Carroll 


» 
> 


Carroll 
Carroll 


Washington 


Madison 


G. Wilson of Clarksville, Arkansas, was 
less fortunate. He was struck by a bullet 
in the thigh, the bullet travelling up his 
leg and exiting near his spine. James 
Davis, a local resident in the Rebel ranks, 
was wounded in the fighting; he man- 
aged to get to his own home before col- 
lapsing. He died the following day. A 


Confederate field hospital established on 
a level area of the mountainside east of 
town was soon treating a steady stream 
of casualties. 


The Federals, meanwhile, were tak- 
ing their own losses. During the battle 
First Cavalry surgeons assistants, Amos 
H. Caffee and Jonathan E. Tefft, were very 
prompt in sending out their ambulances 
and directing where they should be 
driven while the engagement was in 
progress. 

The Rebels took possession of the 
southeast part of town, capturing and de- 
stroying a Federal supply train of ten to 
fifteen wagons, taking the escort prisoner, 
and threatening the hospital. Private 
James J. Hutchinson was captured at the 
hospital of the First Union Infantry. Har- 
rison ordered Major Fitch on the right 
to send a company to drive away the 
enemy’s pickets at the hospital. 


Captain Seymour D. Carpenter (left): 
“T heard ... the clatter of the horses... 


and then they were upon us.” 
Genealogical Notes of the Carpenter Family 


Used by both armies as their headquarters when 
occupying Fayetteville, “Headquarters House” 
(below) is today owned, occupied, and maintained 
by the Washington County Historical Society 


Company Name Rank Wound 
A Bledsaw,GeorgeW. _ Private Wounded ! 
A Cockerill, Shadrick Private Killed 
A Hutchins(on),John J. Private Captured and paroled 
A Shockley, James Private Mortally wounded 
A Slater, Niles Private Slightly wounded 
A Smith, Randall Captain Slightly wounded in head 
A Woods, John Corporal Slightly wounded | 
E Bingham,Thomas — Corporal Deserted; reduced to i} 

ranks May 1, 1863 
B Rupe, Daniel Private Slightly wounded 
| E Rockdey, William Private Severely wounded 

H Nolen, Nathaniel Private Slightly wounded 
H Parker, William C. Captain Slightly wounded in the head 


Elements of the 2nd Kansas, 1 1th Kansas, 2 


7th Wisconsin and 37th Illinois were present 
on wagon train escort duty. They took no part in the battle but several of their men were captured. 


In the Federal center and right a por- 
tion of the First Union Infantry was ac- 
tive in the battle. Captains William C. 
Parker of Company H and Randall Smith 
of Company A were both in the forefront 
of the action when each was wounded in 
the head. Neither wound was serious, 
however Private James Shockley, one of 
Smith’s men, fell mortally wounded. Pri- 
vate Shadrick Cockerill was killed, and 
Privates George Bledsaw, Niles Slater, and 
John Woods were wounded.”® 

Before long the Federals began to 
advance in an attempt to retake the 
ground gained by the Rebels. Colonel 
Harrison reported that “at 8 a.m. our cen- 
ter had advanced and occupied the house, 
yard, and outbuildings, and hedges at my 
headquarters; the right wing had ad- 
vanced to the arsenal, and the left occu- 
pied the open field on the northeast of 
town, while the enemy had possession of 
the whole hill-side east, the Davis 
{Baxter] place, opposite to, and the grove 
of, headquarters.”?? 

Things were stalling badly for the 
Confederates, and Cabell’s opportunity 
to win the battle was fast slipping away. 
About 9:00 o’clock, Colonel Monroe’s 
cavalrymen were ordered to mount their 
horses for a charge at the Union center. 
The Confederate cavalry attacked uphill 
on the Old Missouri Road (modern 
Dickson Street). Union Dr. Seymour D, 
Carpenter was on the porch of a house 
on the Cassville Road, behind Major 
Fitch’s Federal right wing. He later re- 
corded his impressions: 

East of the road was a wide wooded 
ravine, in which, and screened by 
the timber, the enemy’s cavalry 
formed for the charge. Suddenly I 
heard a tremendous yell, then the 
clatter of the horses, then the toss 
of their flags, and then they were 
upon us. 

Major Ezra Fitch, who was in 
immediate command of the Battal- 
ion in front of me, I had always re- 
garded as a dull and stupid sort of 
man. I particularly disliked him, be- 
cause he always wore a tall black 
plume on his slouch hat, but he was 
something like a tortoise. He re- 
quired coals to be put on his back 
before he could get up a move. In 
the present instance he rose grandly 
to the occasion. As soon as he heard 
the yell, he rushed up and down in 
front of his line, brandishing a re- 
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Major General Francis J. Herron: 


“After ... my... shooting 
one cowardly whelp off his 
horse, they halted.” 


Generals in Blue 


volver in one hand, and the objec- 
tionable plume hat in the other, 
with oaths that would have done 
credit to the ‘army in Flanders, he 
admonished his men to stand 
steady, to reserve their fire until the 
enemy reached the brow of the hill, 
and then to ‘give ‘em hell? 

The brow of the hill was about 
forty yards from the line. In a 
minute the long line of Cavalry ap- 
peared, the Major rushed in front, 
gave the command to fire, and a 
sheet of flame from five hundred 
carbines greeted them; dozens of 
men and horses went down; I could 
see the line waver, and the men fran- 
tically reining their horses, and 
swerving to the right and left. They 
were armed with sabres, and if they 
had pistols they did not use them. 
All our men had carbines, and re- 
volvers, and in a minute not a Rebel 
was in sight, save the killed and 
wounded.... The Major sped the 
fleeting guests, with fresh volleys, 
and then he, and his men began giv- 
ing assistance to the wounded. Not 
a man on our side had received a 
scratch. The whole affair was over 
in five minutes. It was a most thrill- 
ing sight.*° 


Lieutenant Elizur Harrison also wit- 


nessed the charge: 

I saw coming over the rise in front 
of the [Headquarters] house a 
charge of cavalry so splendid in its 
bearing, so daring in its on-rush, 


Battery Hughey, William M. 


Confederate Casualties at 


These names are based upon the battle report of Colonel Harrison and upon a review 
of the individual soldier files of the regimental records at the National Archives. 


CARROLL'S FIRST ARKANSAS CONFEDERATE CAVALRY 


Company Name Rank 
B Clayton, R. P. Private 
B Hamilton, William Private 
B Hargis, M. F. Private 
B Hill, Claiborne Private 
Cc Todd, William Private 
D Price, D.C. 2nd Lieutenant 
D Ragan, E. L. 2nd Lieutenant 
D Shropshire, Henry C. Corporal 
E Reed, George A. 3d Lieutenant 
E Whorton, N. M. Private 
F Brandon, — Private 
G Jefferson, T. P. Captain 
G Woods, A. P. Ist Sergeant 
H Hubbard, James Private 
H Kindrick, 0. Private 
H Lively, J. 0. Private 
H Mathews, A. J. Private 
I Dollins, ED. Private 
I Harris, Robert Private 
I Sykes, Thomas Private 


Lieutenant 


Wound Home County 
Wounded 

Killed 

Killed Conway 
Mortally wounded Pope 


Wounded, captured 

Wounded forearm, 

discharged 

Wounded 

Wounded, captured Johnson 
Wounded, sent home Pope 
Wounded, sent home 

to recover 

Killed 

Wounded, captured 

Killed 

Killed Benton 
Missing Benton 
Mortally wounded, 

left at White River 

Wounded, captured Benton 
Wounded 

Wounded 

Wounded, sent home Scott 
to recover 


Wounded in arm Lafayette 


DORSEY’S MISSOURI CAVALRY 


Ashcom, Benjamin H. 


Wounded three times 


TEXAS CAVALRY 
One man killed, Company A, Parson's 12th Texas Cavalry 
One Texan wounded, company and regiment unknown 


HILLS ARKANSAS BATTALION 


Basham, Oliver Captain 


that the memory of it is as fresh in 
my mind as if it were but yester- 
day,” he said in 1926. “Hastily seek- 
ing partial protection behind the 
tree, I looked with wonder, as well 
as admiration, upon that splendid 
body of horsemen as they swept 
down Dickson Street, and while the 
missiles of death were singing 
about me, there came to me the 
words of inspired Tennyson as he 
told of the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade: ‘Into the jaws of death, Into 
the mouth of hell, Rode the six 
hundred? 

As this splendid body of cav- 
alry came thundering down 
Dickson Street and when nearing 
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Wounded in hand Johnson 


College Avenue, they were met bya 
fire from the Federal soldiers be- 
hind the foundation wall, so deadly 
that the most heroic could not face 
it, and turning the corner onto Col- 
lege Avenue, the column moved on 
and disappeared by way of the lot 
[to the south of the Baxter 
House]... 

[While I stood by the tree as 
the cavalrymen came thundering 
down the road, many falling from 
their mounts, one horse (evidently 
wounded to its death) turned and 
with a terrific leap cleared the high 
plank fence and fell dead in the 
Baxter lot, carrying his rider with 
him, whom, though evidently 
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the Battle of Fayetteville 


MONROE'S FIRST ARKANSAS CONFEDERATE CAVALRY 


Company Name Rank Wound Home County 
B Ford, P. Private Wounded, captured 
B Jones, H.]. Private Killed 
B Levillian, John Private Wounded, captured 
B Reddan, J. K. Private Missing, believed deserted 
B Rowan, James Private Killed 
B Touchstone, William Private Mortally wounded, captured 
C Aaron, Arcillus Corporal Wounded, captured Hempstead 
C Jackson, John R Private Wounded, captured Hempstead 
C Savage, L. J. Private Wounded, captured Hempstead 
D Garrett, John Private Missing 
D Holcomb, J. D. Private Wounded , died April 20th 
D Pauley, Andrew Sergeant Wounded, captured, 
died June 16, 1863 
E Childress, G. H. Private Killed Phillips 
F Hall, H. Not stated Missing, believed deserted 
F Kain, J. Not stated Missing, believed deserted 
G Butler, J. P. Private Wounded, captured 
G Lissenberry, George Private Wounded, captured 
G Loretz, A. W. Private Killed Jefferson 
G Williams, R. J.C. Private Wounded, captured 
K Brazil, T. S. Private Wounded, died April 19th 
L Bates, Marion Sergeant Wounded, captured Ashley 
PALMER’S PARTISAN RANGERS 
Hewitt, Alexander Private Wounded, captured Washington 
Hughes, Thomas B. Corporal Wounded, captured 
Reager, Milton Private Wounded, captured 
Reed, George W. Private Wounded, captured 
Reynolds, William Private Wounded, captured, 
died May 3, 1863 
Teevan, George Private Wounded, captured 
West, John Private Wounded in back, captured 
died May 16, 1863 
STAFF OF GENERAL CABELL 
Brigade QM Wilson, Hugh G. Major Wounded in hand Johnson 
Regiment unknown - Davis, James Mortally wounded Washington 


wounded, freed himself from the 
dead horse and made his way 
around the house. As soon as the 
retreating squadron had disap- 
peared from view, I, with several of 
my comrades, hastened to the cor- 
ner where the dead and wounded 
were lying, and it was my good for- 
tune to help them to a more com- 
fortable position, bringing them 
water from a nearby well.”! 

Prior to Monroe’s charge, Colonel 
Harrison had decided to try to knock out 
the Confederate artillery, thereby depriv- 
ing the Rebels of their one remaining ad- 
vantage. The defenders had no artillery 
to return fire, but did have long-range 
rifles capable of picking off the cannon- 


eers, so Lieutenant Robb of Company L 
was ordered to advance on the Federal 
left with two companies for that purpose. 
One sharpshooter put his sights on the 
Confederate artillery commander and 
fired. Hughey was hit in the arm but was 
able to stay at his post and continue di- 
recting his men. The Confederate battery 
lost one killed and several wounded, plus 
two horses killed and two wounded. By 
contrast, Robb lost only one casualty, 
when Sergeant Benjamin K. Graham was 
slightly wounded. Union Lieutenant 
Colonel Bishop afterward reported that 
the guns were limbered with great speed 
and hastily withdrawn. The artillery fell 
silent about 9 a.m., not long after Mon- 
roe’s failed charge.*? 


Major General Samuel R. 
Curtis: “Arkansas vindicates her 


own honor by repulsing the rebel 


flag with her own brave sons.” 
Library of Congress 


Cabell had a different version, re- 
porting instead that the artillery was 
withdrawn because the supply of ammu- 
nition was exhausted. Credence is given 
this by Cabell’s report a week later that 
his artillery still lacked ammunition. The 
truth of the matter is probably that the 
Confederates were indeed running out 
of ammunition just at the point that Fed- 
eral rifle fire was getting hot, and there 
was no longer any point in hanging 
around. 

Whatever the reason, the only re- 
maining Rebel advantage in the battle 
was gone. In fact, all the Confederate mo- 
mentum was now gone, though the at- 
tackers persistently hung on to the Baxter 
house at the center of their line. The 
battle was left in the unequal contention 
between Federal and Confederate small 
arms. Cabell complained that “I found it 
impossible, with the arms I had, after my 
artillery ammunition was exhausted, to 
dislodge them from the houses and rifle- 
pits with the kind of arms my command 
had without losing all my horses and a 
large number of my men, as it was im- 
possible to get near enough to them to 
make our aim effective without a great 
sacrifice of life, much greater than would 
have been justifiable under the circum- 
stances...” Faced with the reality that his 
attack had failed, Cabell thought about 
burning Fayetteville to the ground. “I 
could have burned a large part of the 
town,” he reported, “but every house was 
filled with women and children, a great 
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Private George Washington Howry, Co. E, 
1st Arkansas Union Cavalry 
(Prairie Grove Battlefield State Park) 


Sergeant Jake Yoes, Co. D, Ist Arkansas 
Union Cavalry (Washington County 
Historical Society) 


number of whom were the families of of- 
ficers and soldiers in our service, and I 
did not deem it advisable to distress them 
any further, as their sufferings now are 
very grievous under the Federal rule.”* 
Instead, Cabell ordered the Confed- 
erates to retreat. The battle of Fayetteville, 


Arkansas, Was Over. 


The Aftermath of the Battle 


HE CONFEDERATES took with 
T them all of their wounded that 
they could, but those too seri- 
ously hurt to ride had to be left behind 
or cut loose to try to make it to their 


homes. A considerable number of men 
were doubling up on horses or walking. 


Cabell estimated he lost two hundred 
horses killed, taken and stampeded, 
more than one-fifth of the total. 
Harrison said he captured fifty horses, 
which were surely a great windfall for 
him. 

Colonel Harrison was exuberant as 
the Confederates retreated. The evening 
after the battle he sent out a preliminary 
report by telegraph to General Samuel 
R. Curtis: “Arkansas is triumphant! The 
rebels...attacked Fayetteville at daylight 
this morning, and, after four hours’ des- 
perate fighting, they were completely 
routed, and retreated in disorder toward 
Ozark.... Our stores are all safe; not a 
thing burned or taken from us. Every of- 
ficer and man in my command was a 
hero; no one flinched.”*4 

Federal losses were reported by 
Colonel Harrison as four killed, twenty- 
six wounded, sixteen taken prisoner, and 
thirty-five missing. A thorough study of 
the records, however, yields somewhat 
different figures, in part due to wounded 
men dying and missing men later being 
accounted for. More accurate figures are 
ten men killed and mortally wounded, 
twenty-eight wounded but not mortally, 
and twenty-six captured. Of the thirty- 
eight killed and wounded, twenty-six 
were from the cavalry and twelve from 
the infantry. Cabell did not take any 
prisoners with him, but rather paroled 
them. The total of sixty-four casualties 
was approximately six percent of the 
Union force.°° 

Congratulations from Union 
commanders came pouring in to the 
justifiably self-satisfied Union soldiers 
of Arkansas. Major General Herron, 
who had scathingly criticized the First 
Arkansas Union Cavalry four months 
earlier, was just as quick to send his 
compliments: “I must congratulate 
you on the success of yesterday. It au- 
gurs well for the future of Arkansas 
when her loyal troops have beaten the 
enemy in their first encounter. Such 
success should encourage us, and I 
hope soon to see 10,000 loyal men of 
Arkansas arrayed on the side of the 
Union.”*° The commander of the de- 
partment, Major General Samuel R. 
Curtis, added his respects: “Arkansas 
vindicates her own honor by repuls- 
ing the rebel flag with her own brave 
sons.”>” 

Confederate Brigadier General 
Cabell had the much less enviable task 
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of explaining his defeat. “I did not take 
the place,” he reported to Brigadier Gen- 
eral Steele, “and if I had with me every 
man I have on paper, armed as they are 
[with shotguns], I could have done no 
more. I made an honest effort to take the 
place, and have given them a severe blow, 
and one that will prove to be a good one 
in the end, as it will curb their utter law- 
lessness....”°8 

A week after the battle, Cabell esti- 
mated his losses as not more than twenty 
killed, thirty wounded and twenty miss- 
ing. The Little Rock True Democrat re- 
ported thirty-two killed and thirty-eight 
wounded. Harrison said not less than 
twenty killed and fifty wounded Confed- 
erates were left in Fayetteville, and that 
citizens reported to him that many 
wounded were moving with the com- 
mand. Dr. Carpenter said fifty to sixty 
were wounded in Monroe’s charge alone. 
With the incomplete records kept then 
and available now, about the best that can 
be said is that the Confederates suffered 
about seventy killed and wounded and 
fifty-four captured. Many of the captured 
were also wounded. In any case, the Con- 
federates lost about twelve percent of 
their force.*? 

The best summary of what the battle 
of Fayetteville meant for the Arkansas 
Federals was that offered by Lieutenant 
Colonel Albert W. Bishop of the First Ar- 
kansas Union Cavalry. Although always 
partisan in whatever he wrote, he was in- 
disputably accurate when he stated: 
“This engagement, though of minor im- 
portance as compared with the contests 
of the Army of the Potomac, or the 
struggles that have recently culminated 
in the capitulation at Vicksburg, is not 
without its significance. It was the first 
battle of the war in which the loyal men 
of Arkansas were alone opposed to the 
organized treason of the State, and gave 
a very decided reproof to the rebel slan- 
der, that the Union men of Arkansas will 
not fight.”*° 

Even more significant than the 
Unionist claim that this lesson had been 
taught, was the concession by the Con- 
federates that the lesson had been 
learned. The Little Rock True Democrat 
on April 29 carried a report of the battle 
stating, “The feds were mostly renegade 
Arkansians and desperate men. They 
fought well....’*! In his battle report 
Cabell himself gave a very great compli- 
ment to the Arkansas Federals: “The en- 


emy all (both infantry and cavalry) 
fought well, equally as well as any Fed- 
eral troops I have ever seen. Although it 
was thought by a great many that they 
would make but a feeble stand, the re- 
verse, however, was the case, as they re- 
sisted every attack made on them, and, 
as fast driven out of one house, would 
occupy another and deliver their fire.”* 

The Confederate forces in northwest 
Arkansas were hurting after the loss at 
Fayetteville. Just three days after the battle 
Cabell wrote to Lieutenant General 
Theophilus Holmes “that, being entirely 
out of forage for my horses and bread for 
my men, I will be compelled to join Gen- 
eral Steele. My horses have had but one 
feed of corn since the morning of the 
17th, and that one-half ration... There is 
nothing north of the mountains to sub- 
sist either men or horses.... But, sir, no 
man can concentrate mounted troops 
and keep them together when there is no 
forage, no horseshoes, nothing to make 
them efficient.”** 

Not knowing the desperate situation 
of the Confederates, the Federals’ own 
weaknesses caused them to let their 
imaginations run riot. Five days after the 
battle, Colonel Harrison wrote to Gen- 
eral Curtis: “Can we be re-enforced, and 
that immediately? We can never hold this 
place without artillery and horses. There 
is no use in disguising the fact. Last night 
I was positive that Cabell and the Fort 
Smith Indians had combined to attack 
me at daylight. My men stood under arms 
from midnight until after sunrise. Such 
an attack is brewing, and will come in 
force in a few days. We have no stores 
here; we have nothing to eat, and cannot 
get out trains, with good luck, until the 
28th. Must we starve, and then have all 
the conscripts surrender to an over- 
whelming force, that will shoot them as 
deserters? We haul forage 45 miles, and 
weaken our command by large escorts. 
We can make no reconnaissances nor 
scouts for want of horses, and could not 
protect our rear and flanks in a retreat. 
The enemy are splendidly mounted. The 
men are brave, and have achieved a splen- 
did victory, but we must have help or fall 
back. Answer immediately what I shall 
dove 

And so, not surprisingly, the order 
came down from Major General Curtis 
for the outpost at Fayetteville to be evacu- 
ated. Equipment, supplies and other 
items were loaded into wagons, and 


started out for Springfield, Missouri, on 
the afternoon of April 24th, just six days 
after the successful battle to defend the 
town. The Union tactical victory gave way 
to the Confederate strategic triumph. 

Union Dr. Carpenter was left in 
command of the hospital in town as the 
soldiers pulled out. For days no Confed- 
erates entered to take up the abandoned 
gift of Fayetteville that had been left 
them. “At length, on the eleventh day,” 
Carpenter recorded, “a company of raga- 
muffins, under the command of one 
Capt. Palmer, who styled himself a ‘Par- 
tisan Ranger, appeared.”*? There was 
irony in this, for Palmer and his “raga- 
muffins” had been active participants in 
the battle on April 18th. General Cabell 
soon established headquarters in the very 
same home that Harrison had used. 

Both sides, then, can fairly claim 
their respective victories in the battle of 
Fayetteville. 


RUSSELL L. MAHAN is city attorney of 
Bountiful, Utah (pop. 41,000), and a de- 
scendant of Sion Brown of the 4th Ar- 
kansas (Union) Cavalry. This is his first 
published article. 
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The Civil War Society News 
2001—A CIVIL WAR ODYSSEY! 


E HAVE A FULL PROGRAM OF EVENTS LINED 
W. UP FOR MAY-SEPTEMBER 2001. At the core of 
each is a battlefield tour, with expert guidance and 
commentary provided by park personnel and academic histo- 
rians and others with special knowledge of the particular battles 
and campaigns. That much, of course, is standard. But our pro- 
grams go further—considering wider aspects of the war, and 
placing particular events in a wider context. For example , the 
Chattanooga Campaign event includes a seminar examining 
the whole question of Confederate leadership in the West. Over 
and above that we have evening entertainment provided by 
Historical Impressions—interactive programs firmly rooted in 
history that can enhance our understanding of the human di- 
mension of the conflict. And finally, as you walk each battle- 
field, the ebb and flow of battle will be examined in relation to 
the prewar debate about tactics, changes in weapons technol- 
ogy, the evolution of tactics during the war, and the 
infantryman’s experience of combat—all topics to be covered 
in our upcoming special issue on infantry tactics. Each tour 
will enhance not just your understanding of a particular battle, 
but of Civil War combat as a whole. 

The prices for tours 2-7 include everything apart from hotel 
accommodation (and breakfast) and travel. We have been able 
to negotiate excellent group rates at good hotels. Detailed itin- 
eraries are available for each event on request. We hope to meet 
many of you at these events. 


#1: April 7 - 14 Mississippi Steamboat Trip 

Seven-night cruise on the Delta Queen—New Orleans, 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Memphis. Cruise the “Father of Waters” in 
the company of historians Kent Masterson Brown and “Bud” 
Robertson. State rooms from $1,815.00, which represents a 30% 
reduction for Civil War Society members as compared to the 
standard cost. The $1,815.00 price includes air fare from major 
gateway cities in the continental U.S. if booked by November 
15th. 


#2: May 18-20 The Opening 
of the Overland Campaign 


Bus and walking tour. Grant and 
Lee’s opening moves at the Wilder- 
ness and Spotsylvania, with bestsell- 
ing chronicler of the campaign, Gor- 
don Rhea. Stops, some on rarely 
visited private land, include Saun- 
ders’ Field, the Lacey House, Hig- 
gerson Field, Widow Tapp Farm, 


vf, 
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Edwin Forbes sketched 
this soldier reading a 
newspaper while taking 
a break during the Wil- 
derness Campaign. 


Todd’s Tavern, Laurel Hill, the 
Bloody Angle, Lee’s final line at 
Spotsylvania, Harris Farm, and the 
sites of Gordon’s and Upton’s attacks. 
Evening entertainment by Historical 
Impressions. Civil War Society mem- 
bers $299.00/non-members $449.00. 


The Seven Days 

Bus and walking tour of 
the battlefields of Chicka- 
hominy Bluffs, Mech- 
anicsville/Beaver Dam 
Creek, Gaines’ Mill, White Fad 
Oak Swamp, and Malvern 
Hill. Historians Joe Harsh, & 
Dennis Farmer and Ron 
Furqueron. Seminars in- 
clude campaign overview 
and a reappraisal of the § 
generalship of George B. 
McClellan. Also included: * 
visit to the White House of 
the Confederacy; thirty- 
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Zouaves of the 95th Pennsylvania 
fought at Gaines’ Mill. 


time” at Henricos Park; tour of Civil War Richmond, and a Civil 
War dinner with entertainment by Historical Impressions. Civil 
War Society members $319.00/non-members $479.00. 


#4: June 28 - July 1 The Retreat From Gettysburg 
Bus and walking tour with Kent Brown and Ted Alexander, trac- 
ing Lee’s retreat route, and that of the train of Confederate 
wounded. Additional features include barbecue buffet by Cajun 
Cookin; Historical impressions presentation of “Two Veterans’; 
a“hootenanny” with a program of Civil War songs, and comple- 
mentary entrance to the annual Gettysburg reenactment on 
Sunday morning. Civil War Society members $319.00/non- 
members $479.00. 


The McPherson farm: assualt on the Union defensive line by 
Colonel John Brockenbrough’s Virginia brigade. 
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#5: August 3-5 The Chattanooga Campaign 

The Battle of Chickamauga, the opening of the “Cracker 
Line,” and the assault on Missionary Ridge. Bus and walking 
tour with Chattanooga National Battlefield Park historian Jim 
Ogden and Ron Furqueron. Side trips to Orchard Knob, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, etc. Seminars include “Con- 
federate generalship in the West,’ and “William Babcock Hazen.” 
Civil War Society members $299.00/non-members $449.00. 


General Hazen’s troops prepare to land their pontoon boats at Brown’s Ferry. 


CALL OR WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS AND MORE INFORMATION: 


(800) 247-6253 


The Civil War Society, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 


#6: August 30 - September 2 
The Maryland Campaign 

Three-day bus and walking tour: campaign sites including 
Whites Ford, Best Farm (where the lost order was found), 
Frederick, and South Mountain; Antietam battlefield; Harper’s 
Ferry, Shepherdstown, and Hagerstown. Seminars by Joe Harsh, 
and Ted Alexander; “artillery hell” slide show with artifacts by 
Paul ie: lunch by Cajun Cookin; Historical Impressions 

presentation “I'll Take My Stand.” Civil War 

Society members $339.00/non-members 
' $445.00. 


#7: September 28 - 30 Fields Of Fire 
New perspectives on the war’s most stud- 
ied battle. Bus and walking tour of Gettysburg 
battlefield. Aspects to be examined include: the 
charge of the Ist Minnesota, the second wave 
of Pickett’s charge, Benner’s Hill, Alexander’s 
artillery charge, defense of the Taneytown 
Road, the defense of Cemetery Ridge, the tac- 
tical integration of infantry and artillery, “ter- 
rain! terrain! terrain!,” and the Baltimore Pike 
artillery line. Historians Dave Shultz and Rich 
Rollins. Civil war dinner and entertainment 
by Historical Impressions. Civil War Society 
members $299.00/non-members $449.00. 


At South Mountain north of Turner’s Gap, Federals of John Hatch’s civigian overrun Alabalita were 
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Raising of the Hunley 


On February 17, 1864, the Confederate submarine 
Hunley became the first submersible to sink an enemy craft 
in battle. Much is known of the Hunley’s history up to that 
night: her construction in Mobile, Alabama and subsequent 
transfer to Charleston, South Carolina; the two, perhaps 
three, training accidents that claimed as many as twenty- 
three crewmen, including her inventor, Horace Hunley; her 
impressive training regimen in Charleston Harbor under 
her final commander, Lieutenenant George Dixon, and her 
successful ocean forays. 

But on that brisk evening in 1864 when the sub de- 
parted her berth behind Sullivan’s Island north of Charles- 
ton and glided into the Atlantic, the Hunley disappeared 
into the veils of history. She successfully detonated a tor- 
pedo against the hull of the Federal sloop-of-war 
Housatonic, which quickly sent the crippled vessel to the 
ocean floor. The Hunley however never returned to port, 
and the details of her final mission—including the series of 
events that caused her own sinking—disappeared under the 
waves. 

Since then, sporadic efforts have been mounted to lo- 
cate the Hunley’s resting place, including P.T. Barnum’s of- 
fer of $100,000 for her recovery. Two more serious attempts, 
one in the early 1970’s under diver-researcher Mark Newell 
and the other in the early 1980’s by writer Clive Cussler, 
failed to locate the craft. In 1994, the two camps combined 
in a joint search which Cussler continued the next year, re- 
sulting in the May 1995 discovery of the Hunley, four miles 
off Fort Sumter and just 1000 feet from the wreck of the 
Housatonic. 

At 8:39 am on August 8th, after over five years of tech- 
nical planning and legal manuevering, the Hunley again 
crested the waves of the Atlantic Ocean and followed an 
emotional course back into Charlston Harbor. A massive 
crane carefully lifted a specially designed cradle that brought 
the sub up from the ocean floor and placed her on a barge. 
As a straining tug pulled the barge and cargo into Charles- 
ton Harbor, the half-staffed flags at Fort Sumter snapped 
in the breeze, the boom of cannon reverberated across the 
water, and the cheers of the gathered thousands washed 
across the sub. From the Yorktown to the Battery, onlook- 
ers from all over the world paid heart-felt respect to the 
encrusted craft and the nine man crew still entombed 
therein. Even the sun seemed to salute the vessel, breaking 
through the cloudy skies just minutes before the massive 
crane lifted the Hunley from her grave. 

The Hunley’s new home is a specially designed labora- 
tory at the former Naval Yard in North Charleston. After 
the stabilization process is completed—which some say 
could take up to ten years—the submarine will go on dis- 
play at the Charleston Museum. The Friends of the 
Hunley—valiantly spearheaded by South Carolina State 
Senator Glenn McConnell—have assured all that the re- 
covery of the remains and their proper burial is of para- 
mount importance. To that end, they have already an- 


nounced a March 25, 2001 reinternment of the remains of the 
Hunley crew at Magnolia Cemetery. 

On October 16, 2000, the History Channel will present a one- 
hour documentary, “History’s Mysteries: Raise The Hunley,” de- 
scribing both the story of the sub and the efforts to retrieve her. 
Produced by Towers Productions in Chicago, the show will feature 
some of the top experts in the field and include dramatic footage 
of the raising of the Hunley. —Patrick Brennan 


7 NITIES 
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The above footage is from “History’s Mysteries: Raise the Hunley.” 
World premiere airs Monday, October 16th at 8 p-m. ET/PT and 7 
p.m. CT. Stills provided by Jon Joebgen, courtesy Towers Productions. 
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GALLANT ME 


ERGEANT PATRICK DE LACY 

and his comrades in the 143rd 

Pennsylvania awakened with a 
shove from the morning guard on July 1, 
1863, at the confluence of Marsh Creek 
and Willoughby’s Run, five miles south 
of Gettysburg. The enemy was near; nei- 
ther drum nor bugle could be used to call 
the men from their slumber. Morning 
haze rose from the grassy meadow where 
the Union soldiers were camped, and the 
still, muggy air suggested a hot summer 
day ahead. 

At about 9 a.m., the 143rd Pennsyl- 
vania fell into ranks with the rest of 
Stone’s brigade, which included the 149th 
and 150th Pennsylvania regiments. 
Known as the “Bucktail Brigade,” Stone’s 
Pennsylvanians had not been severely 
tested in combat, having fought only 
briefly at Chancellorsville. “When the or- 
der to move north was given,’ wrote De 
Lacy, “only the superior officers knew the 
object.” 


Major General Abner Doubleday 
Library of Congress 


KEVIN E. O’BRIEN 


“ONE OF THE MOST 


It was a roasting day and the boys 
became fatigued as they trooped along 
with knapsacks, guns and other para- 
phernalia, on the way to Gettysburg. De- 
spite the weather, the Yankees stepped out 
briskly. There was danger ahead. Each 
and every man’s ears strained toward the 
thundering of artillery ahead. Tension 
rose. Spines suddenly possessed an un- 
natural stiffness. The men actually began 
to fear the road on which they were 
marching, since every turn could reveal 
the enemy. 

Nearing Gettysburg, the pounding 
of a horse’s shoes interrupted the silent 
contemplation of Stone’s marching sol- 
diers. On a colt flecked with foam, five 
youths, the oldest about 15, headed to- 
ward the relative safety of the Union rear. 
The sight of mere children in distress 
jolted De Lacy and his fellow troopers 


into a rare emotional state—pity and | 


anger. 
“My God, they are driving our 


people from their homes,” yelled one of | 
| the men from the Keystone State. 


A shout went up the line from 
Stone’s brigade. Double-quick became 
the order of march before it was half-ut- 
tered by the officers. Panting, the three 
regiments forged ahead. 

A mounted officer appeared. “It’s 
General Doubleday,” cried out a pri- 
vate. 

“What command is this?” bellowed 
Doubleday. 

“The Pennsylvania brigade,” roared 
the men from the ranks. 

“Pennsylvania, this day, go in for 
Pennsylvania,’ replied Doubleday. 

A loud cheer followed Doubleday’s 
exclamation. One of the soldiers added, 
“We have come to stay.” 

“Hold them boys when you get 
there,” said Doubleday. 
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“If we can’t hold them where can 
you get men that can?” shouted a pri- 
vate.” 

Doubleday rode off and Stone’s bri- 
gade hurried to occupy an elevated po- 
sition near McPherson’s barn west of 
Gettysburg. At about 1 p.m. shells and 
shot rained on the Pennsylvanians, tear- 
ing off overhead tree limbs and hurling 
chunks of wood into their startled 
midst.? Confederates from Daniel’s bri- 
gade formed to the front of Stone’s 


PATRICK DE LACY, 
IRISH COLOR-GUARD 


Patrick De Lacy was born in Carbon- 
dale, Pennsylvania, on November 25, 
1836. He was the second son of William 
and Catherine De Lacy, both Irish im- 
migrants. Young De Lacy grew up on the 
family farm and attended school until he 
turned 17. De Lacy then worked ina gro- 
cery store and as a coal loader before ap- 
prenticing himself to a master tanner and 
currier. He was employed as a journey- 
man currier in Kingston, Pennsylvania, 
until 1858. After marrying Elizabeth 
Winder, De Lacy moved to Newark, New 
Jersey, and was engaged as a foreman in 
a tannery for three years. He returned to 
Pennsylvania as the war broke out and 
leased a tannery.‘ 

De Lacy enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany A, 143rd Pennsylvania, during July, 
1862. His brother John joined the Union 
Army’s famed Irish Brigade at about the 
same time and ultimately commanded a 
company.? Patrick De Lacy himself was 
a superb soldier. He rose from private to 
corporal, and then was promoted to ser- 
geant after the Battle of Chancellorsville. 


Patrick De Lacy (right), courtesy Post 
139 GAR Coll., Scranton, Pa. at US 
Army Military History Institute, Carlisle. 
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troops and prepared to attack.® A brutal | 


battle followed, with charge and coun- 
tercharge. The Pennsylvanians held their 
ground for two long hours. 

Sergeant De Lacy saw Sergeant Wil- 
liam Benning fall at his side. Bullets 
whizzed over his head and Rebel shells 
tore by him. A spent round struck him 
in the chest. A friend, Jim Kelly, came to 
De Lacy to check on him. Picking him- 
self up, De Lacy said, “Jim, the cartridge 


box and the Lord saved me this time.”’ 


_ shake his fist at the oncoming Rebels, dar- 
| ing them to take his flag. A Confederate 


Outnumbered and outflanked, the | 
soldiers of Stone’s brigade received orders 
to withdraw to Seminary Ridge at about 
3:15 p.m.® As the 143rd began to retire, 
Sergeant Benjamin Crippen, bearing the 
Stars and Stripes, kept turning around to 


bullet finally brought him down.? 

Sergeant De Lacy saw the flag fall and 
called on Major Conyngham, his former 
company commander, to rally the regi- 
ment on the colors.!° With Lieutenant 
Reilly of the 143rd, De Lacy dashed for 
the fallen banner. Corporal Owen | 
Phillips, the only unscathed member of 
the color-guard, beat Reilly and De Lacy 
to the flag and retrieved it. Major 
Conyngham rallied the survivors of the 
143rd around Phillips and the regiment’s 
battle flag. Lieutenants L.R. Nicholson, 
Lee D. Groover and C.W. Betzanberger 
of the 143rd were killed in the ensuing 
struggle. The regiment retreated with its 
flag—and honor—intact.!! 


The survivors of the 143rd Pennsyl- 
vania and the rest of Stone’s brigade 
mounted Seminary Ridge and fought a 
desperate last stand against the advanc- 
ing columns of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Confederate numbers crushed 


| the resistance and the Yankees fled to the 


safety of Cemetery Hill. Sergeant De Lacy, 
his lips cracking from thirst, found a 
small stream as he headed toward the 
town of Gettysburg. As he bent forward 
to take a drink, the sergeant noticed a 
soldier’s head touching the water. The 


| man was dead, with his head hanging 


from his body only by shreds of tissue. 
De Lacy slaked his thirst, nevertheless. 
As he wiped his mouth, he heard the 
cry, “Halt, you Yankee.” Luckily De Lacy’s 
Enfield was loaded and capped. He stood 
up, wheeled and fired at two Rebels. Then 
De Lacy ran like the hounds of hell were 
pursuing him. The two startled Confed- 
erates recovered and fired at their oppo- 
nent, grazing De Lacy in his right thigh. 
The wound did not slow him down. De 


Left: Corporal Owen Phillips, who recovered the flag of the 143rd Pennsylvania when 
Crippen was shot down. US Army Military History Institute. 


Below: Eighteen-year-old Color Sergeant Benjamin Crippen shakes his fist at the advancing 


Confederates, an action which cost him his life. 
background of this painting by James E. Taylor. 
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Lacy reached the safety of Cemetery Hill 
in record time.!* 

As De Lacy and his surviving com- 
rades in the 143rd Pennsylvania rested 
after their ordeal on the afternoon of July 
1, 1863, the pangs of hunger started to 
gnaw at them. Union supply trains were 
far in the rear and most of the men had 
only crumbs of hardtack remaining in 
their pockets. De Lacy went to bed hun- 
gry, but went on a foraging expedition 
with Lieutenant Reilly the following 
morning. Hearing the tramp of feet and 
finally sighting fresh Federal troops, De 
Lacy and Reilly ran forward and begged 
for hardtack. Enough was handed out by 
the newcomers to accommodate De 
Lacy’s company. He and his friends spent 
the rest of the hot day out of action, wit- 
nesses to a bitter struggle for the 
Wheatfield, Devil’s Den, and Little 
Round Top.” 

Following the Union triumph at 
Gettysburg, De Lacy and his friends par- 
ticipated in the Bristoe Station and Mine 
Run campaigns. Then in the spring of 
1864, the Irish sergeant headed south 
across the Rapidan River under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant General U.S. Grant, 
who was bent on the destruction of Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

When the battle for the Wilderness 
commenced on May 5, 1864, De Lacy and 
the 143rd Pennsylvania advanced into the 
underbrush, tangled with a few Confed- 
erates who fled, got fired on by men from 
another Yankee unit, became mired in a 
swamp, and were flanked by a Rebel regi- 
ment who probably were as lost as they 
were.|4 Retreating pell-mell, the fright- 
ened survivors of Stone’s brigade—the 
143rd, 149th, and 150th Pennsylvania— 
were relieved to discover that the South- 
erners had not pursued them. The fol- 
lowing morning, De Lacy and the 
remainder of Stone’s brigade moved for- 
ward with a quickstep toward Parker’s 
Store. The Yankees gained initial success, 
driving off an entrenched Reb battery, 
but were then startled by an enemy coun- 
terattack.'> General John Gregg’s Texas 
brigade, recently arrived on the field, 
pushed the Pennsylvanians back. 

After seeking shelter behind cap- 
tured Southern earthworks, De Lacy and 
the 143rd Pennsylvania huddled and 
waited for new orders. The coughing 
musketry subsided. A new horror took 
the stage. Burning patches of dry leaves 


and twigs soon had the forest floor in 
flames. The smoke from the fire added 
to clouds of powder handing over the 


| field from the repeated exchange of vol- 


leys. It choked the lungs of all present. A 
horrible moan escaped the mouths of 
both Union and Confederate wounded 
trapped between the lines. They called for 
help as flames headed toward them. 


cluded De Lacy and the rest of Stone’s 
brigade, for a counterattack. Brandishing 
a Revolutionary War sword above his 
head, Wadsworth personally led the 
charge against the advancing Rebels. 
There were simply too many Southern- 
ers, and they flanked Wadsworth’s com- 
mand. A bullet struck Wadsworth in the 
back of his head, and he fell from his 


- - Sex. 


Rescuing the wounded from the flames. Drawing by Alfred Waugh, Library of Congress 


De Lacy stuck his head over the 
ramparts. He saw a dear friend, Private 
H.M. Nogle, caught between the lines, 
with a bullet in his chest and a line of 
burning leaves headed toward him. The 
Irish sergeant tossed his musket aside, 
leaped over the defensive works and ran 


| toward Nogle. Rebel bullets buzzed by 


his ears. Out of wind and panting, De 
Lacy placed a blanket under Nogle and 
dragged him to safety through flaming 
underbrush, with Confederate rounds 
popping all around him. Nogle lived to 
be a very old man.!® 

A few hours later, General James 
Longstreet’s sneak attack on the Union 
defensive position held by General 
Winfield Scott Hancock’s 2nd Corps 
burst from the woods through an unfin- 
ished railroad cut. Generals G.T. Ander- 
son and William Mahone brought their 
Confederate brigades into line south of 
the Plank Road, ready to assault the rear 
left flank of the Federals. As the units of 
Hancock’s 2nd Corps swung left to meet 
this new threat, Yankee General James 
Wadsworth rallied what was left of his 


| division, the old 1st Corps, which in- 


horse mortally wounded. “At that very 
instant,” wrote an officer in the 149th 
Pennsylvania, “the whole line of our army, 
so far as I could see, gave way, and we were 
compelled to leave the brave old General, 
in a senseless and dying condition, to the 
mercy of his foes.”!” 

Dejected, De Lacy and his comrades 
fell back until they reached the Brock 
Road, which had been fortified by a line 
of wooden breastworks thrown up by 


_ General Winfield Scott Hancock’s 2nd 


Corps. Filing to the rear, the tired Union 
soldiers halted, stacked arms, and started 
to cook a meal.!8 But this respite was brief. 
Exultant Confederates, fired up with the 
prospect of victory, pushed up to the very 


| edge of Hancock’s works on the Brock 


Road and sent storming parties against 
the defenses all along the line. 

Hancock, “the Superb,” rode behind 
his defensive line, in search of reinforce- 
ments. When he reached the position of 
the 143rd Pennsylvania, he halted and 
looked to his left. The Rebels were swarm- 
ing around several Union cannons. Gen- 
eral Hancock inquired sharply from a 
mounted officer, “What troops are these?” 
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Came the reply, “They are what is left of | 
Stone’s brigade of the old 1st Corps.” 

“They are just the men I want,” 
snapped Hancock. “Take them in and re- 
capture the works.”!? 

Stone’s brigade instantly fell into 
line, with Colonel John Irwin in com- 
mand of the brigade and Major 
Conyngham, in charge of the 143rd 
Pennsylvania. The Yankees moved 
briskly to the attack. A group of Con- 
federates stood in their way, shielded by 
captured Federal earthworks. Stone’s bri- 
gade was subject to a terrific volley as it 
rushed against the Rebs. Despite horrible 
casualties, the veteran Union men did 
not return the fusillade until they 
reached the log barrier. Then they blazed 
away right at the faces of their foes. 

De Lacy, in command of Company 
A of the 143rd, fired his weapon at a 
Johnny Reb. At this critical moment, with | 
both lines intermingled in battle, a brave 
Confederate color-bearer jumped onto 
the works and waved his flag to rally his 
own men who were beginning to yield. 
De Lacy caught sight of the man, about 
25 yards to his left, capped his rifle, and 
ran toward him with all speed. Both Con- 
federate and Federal bullets zipped by De 
Lacy as he charged between the firing 
combatants. 


De Lacy halted in front of the South- 
ern color guard, cooly aimed and fired. | 
The Rebel collapsed in plain sight of both 
sides, De Lacy gathering up the fallen 
Stars and Bars. He raced back to his com- 
rades in Company A with his prize. A fel- 
low soldier in the 143rd Pennsylvania 
wrote: “The charge had been a grand one 
all along the line, but it was in a very great 
measure inspired and encouraged by De 
Lacy’s daring and heroism while under 
the concentrated fire of the enemy. His 
escape was a miracle, his achievement 
one of those incidents in the actual his- 
tory of warfare which causes one to 
bubble over with admiration for the 
hero.” The Southerners lost heart and re- 
treated. De Lacy was later awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor for his 
gallant and spectacular feat.”° 

With the timber of the Wilderness 
crackling and blazing behind them, the 
men of the Army of the Potomac headed 
south toward Spotsylvania. On May 8, 
now under the command of Colonel 
Edward S. Bragg of the 6th Wisconsin, 


the 143rd, 149th and 150th Pennsylva- 


Colonel Roy Stone (left), De Lacy’s brigade commander at Gettysburg, 
and a postwar photograph of Colonel Edward S. Bragg. 
Both courtesy US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle. 


| nia assaulted the Confederates dug-in on 


Laurel Hill. The enemy opened with shell, 


| followed by canister and double-canis- 
ter, catching the Yankees in a crossfire. 


The Union attack began to falter.”! 
Sergeant DeLacy found himself con- 
nected with the left flank of the 19th In- 
diana Infantry during the attack. He 
watched the color-bearer of the 19th hold 
his ground as the rest of the regiment 


| pulled back. At this crucial moment, 


DeLacy and a comrade, Private George 
W. Engle, went to the rescue of the gal- 
lant color guard. De Lacy ran to the right 
of the man and Engle to the left. Right 


up high, supporting his banner. A Con- 
federate ball struck the flagstaff and shat- 
tered his arm. The fellow fell back against 
De Lacy, who was on one knee by his side, 
at the same time that the flag fell over 
both of them. De Lacy raised the color 
guard to his knees; the man dropped his 
wounded arm to the ground, ran up his 


| good arm and grasped the colors firmly, 
| groaning with pain. He begged, “Stay 


with me, boys.” 
Engle and De Lacy both fired their 
rifles as quick as they could load them. 


| The two men were so close to the Rebels 


that they could see ramrods glisten every 
time that the Confederates loaded their 


| guns. The 19th Indiana rallied and pro- 


vided cover fire to the valiant color party. 


| De Lacy, Engle, and Corporal Andrew J. 


Wood, the 19th’s heroic flag bearer, fled 
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to safety after about twenty minutes of 
intense combat. The commanding of- 


| ficer of the 19th commended both De 
| Lacy and Engle to their commanding 
| officer, Major Conyngham, for extraor- 


dinary heroism.” 


On May 10, DeLacy and his com- 
rades were ordered to assault Laurel Hill 
again. The Southerners had used the two 
days after the first Federal attack to 
strengthen their defensive works. Ser- 
geant John Nesbit of the 150th Pennsyl- 
vania described the results: “The breast- 
works were built of heavy pine timber 


| with earth thrown up behind. Then on 
after his saviors had reached him, the flag 
bearer of the 19th Indiana held his arm | 


top of the works, logs 15 inches in diam- 
eter had been placed, raised on blocks 
enough to leave a loophole... In front, 
down a slight slope for about 15 rods they 
had cut down all the medium sized trees, 
tops to the front, trimmed the branches 
and sharpened the points of the limbs.””? 

The Union attack began at about 3 
p-m. Rebel artillery caught the Yankees 
in a crossfire, taking men down with ev- 
ery shot. Halfway up the slope, the Fed- 
eral soldiers moved from quick time to 
the run. Gaps appeared in the line as the 
muskets of Law’s 15th and 48th Alabama 


| mowed down the “Bucktails.”24 The 


whole formation began to fall apart as 
groups of Yankee soldiers retreated from 
Laurel Hill. Staff officers galloped to the 
front canceling the operation. Sergeant 
Frey of the 150th Pennsylvania later re- 
membered: “In a moment, after the last 
attack was made, the four lines of battle 


Library of Congress 
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were broken into fragments and the men 
seeking safety in headlong flight. They 
wanted to be out of that place, and they 
got out quicker than any officer could 
have moved them.”?° 

Many wounded were left behind. 
Dry leaves and slashed timber covered the 
ground where they laid. A Confederate 
artillery round ignited a fire. With the 
wind blowing toward the Union lines, the 
brush fire was rapidly approaching the 
helpless wounded soldiers. 

Sergeant De Lacy begged Major 
Conyngham to fight the fire with a 
counterfire. Conyngham hesitated to give 
permission, fearing that the task would 
result in the deaths of all who volunteered 
for it. He finally relented, giving De Lacy 
permission to try to save the fallen. Pri- 
vates Roger Cox and John Otto, Com- 
pany E, rushed forward to aid De Lacy 
with his mission of mercy. 


| such a humane undertaking.””° After the 


trio completed their work, the Confed- 
erates allowed them to return to the 


| Union lines unmolested. 


The bloodied Federal and Rebel 
armies abandoned Spotsylvania and 
moved farther south. On May 23, De 
Lacy and his brigade crossed the North 
Anna River over a pontoon bridge at 
Jericho Mills. Once over, the “Bucktails” 
stacked arms, built fires, heated water to 
make coffee and prepared to cook ra- 


| tions. As the Federals relaxed and ex- 


changed jokes, General Cadmus Wil- 
cox’s three Confederate brigades 
smashed into the front of the Union 
position. Preparations for the evening 
meal abandoned, the Pennsylvanians 
loaded their weapons and followed the 
Iron Brigade from their division into 
battle. Both brigades deployed and 
started to exchange brisk fire with the 


De Lacy recounted what happened 
next: “We moved out under heavy fire to 
the tops of the slashed timber to within a 
hundred yards of the enemy’s main line. 
When we came up to the burning brush 
the enemy could not help but see us, but 
we kept right on scraping up the dry 
leaves and brush, catching up burning 
brands and back-firing. We succeeded in 


preventing the fire from extending any | 
| mands were ignored. The “Bucktails” held 


nearer our wounded, who were being 
carried back while we were fighting the 
fire. We all three believed the enemy 
spared us, knowing we were engaged in 


| enemy to their front. Colonel Joseph 
| Brown’s South Carolina brigade sud- 
_ denly emerged from the woods on the 


unprotected Union right flank, pouring 
a volley into the startled Yankees.” 
The black-hatted Westerners of the 


| Iron Brigade broke and headed to the rear. 


This hasty retreat left the “Bucktail” bri- 
gade with its right flank in the air. Pan- 
demonium reigned and military com- 


for a few moments before fleeing to a 
ridge in the rear, rallying by a Union bat- 
tery and standing fast.”8 
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Sergeant De Lacy did not join the 


| panicked movement toward safety be- 


hind him. The colors, the precious flag 
held by his regiment at Gettysburg, were 


| in jeopardy at an old fence to his front. 
| The Irishman organized about forty men 


to protect the 143rd’s banner. Firing rap- 
idly, he and his fellow color guards halted 


| the Rebel advance on their right. The 


Southerners reformed and charged again. 


| Union artillery hit the charging Rebels, 


spraying them with canister. Unfortu- 
nately, several rounds impacted right in 
the midst of De Lacy’s rear guard. 

De Lacy scampered back to the new 
Union line and begged for the Federal 
cannons to cease fire. The word was com- 
municated to the big guns, and the ser- 


| geant headed back to his command. Tak- 


ing charge of his small group of survivors, 
De Lacy traded shots with Confederate 
snipers. Darkness started to fall, and it was 
impossible to distinguish friend from foe. 

A few minutes later the man who 
carried the regimental banner was shot, 


} and De Lacy carried it for a few moments. 
} Private Merrit Coughlin of Company K 


stepped up and said, “De Lacy, I want to 
redeem myself. I will hold it until I am 
shot to pieces.” 


On May 23, 1864, De Lacy’s regiment had 
just stacked arms at the southern end of the 
160-foot pontoon bridge over the North 
Anna, when A.P. Hill’s Confederates 
smashed into the Union bridgehead. Many 
of the boys in blue fled to the north bank 
(background), but De Lacy would not 
abandon the threatened colors. 


Coughlin had gotten into trouble 
previously and had been reduced in rank. 
He held the colors faithfully until the end 
of the fight. De Lacy now had only four 
men left of the original forty. The little 
party was reinforced by Lieutenant Frank 
H. Montaugue. They spent the night at 
| their outpost in front of the Union de- 
| fensive position. 
| On the following morning, De Lacy 

led his tiny band back to rejoin their regi- 
ment. Major Chester K. Hughes, com- 
| manding the 143rd, was overjoyed to see 
| De Lacy and the colors. The regiment as 
a whole was sure that their flag had been 
| captured by the enemy.”? 
| The following month De Lacy and 
his comrades endured the horrors of Cold 


| Harbor. On June 5, Colonel Joshua L. 


Chamberlain, famed leader of the 20th 
79 


Maine and hero of Little Round Top, took 
command of the “Bucktails,”” now con- 
solidated with the 121st, 142nd and 187th 
Pennsylvania. The new brigade was 
known as the “Keystone.”*° On June 18, 
1864, Chamberlain and his soldiers as- 
saulted a small fort on a ridge east of the 
Norfolk Railroad at Petersburg. The bas- 


tion was known as “Rives Salient.’ Union | 


soldiers later nicknamed it “Fort Hell.” 


Chamberlain personally led the | 


brigade’s charge at about 3 p.m., accom- 


panied by mounted staff officers with | 


unfurled flags. A 12 pound solid shot 
fired by the Rebs threw Chamberlain’s 
horse to the ground. Chamberlain 
quickly got to his feet, grabbed the 
brigade’s colors and led his men on foot. 
A storm of Confederate rifle fire and can- 
ister greeted the Yankees. The 187th 
Pennsylvania lost over 180 men moving 


in the open against the Southerners. With | 


Chamberlain in the lead, the Pennsylva- 
nians closed to within twenty yards of the 
enemy works. At this crucial moment, a 
Confederate minie ball struck Chamber- 
lain in the hip, bouncing up into his ab- 
domen, passing under his intestines and 
exiting through his other leg. He stuck 
his sword into the ground, grasped its hilt 
with one hand and beckoned his soldiers 
forward with the other hand. Chamber- 
lain finally collapsed and was carried to 
the rear, supposedly mortally wounded. 
Lieutenant General Ulysses S. Grant pro- 
moted him to brigadier general on the 
spot for outstanding bravery. Despite 
Chamberlain’s valor, the Yankee attack 
first faltered and then failed.?! 

Sergeant De Lacy had the dangerous 
role of courier at Rives’ Salient. He was 
sent back twice to report and receive or- 
ders from General Charles B. Griffin, his 
division commander. “I had to pass from 
the front to the rear line on the ridge be- 
hind us, over a quarter mile, under a ter- 
tific fire each time for four times until 
the darkness became so dense that we 
were able to have the wounded moved 
from the field,” he recalled.3? He made a 
detour on one of his trips to warn a Fed- 
eral battery that it was firing perilously 
close to wounded Union soldiers near the 
Rebel works.?? 

After the war, Major General Joshua 
L. Chamberlain wrote a letter to the Sec- 
retary of War recommending De Lacy for 
a brevet promotion “for faithful and gal- 
lant services during the War for the 


Joshua L. Chamberlain (left) took command of the brigade on June 5, 1864, and a few days 


| later it assaulted a position the Union soldiers later nicknamed “Fort Hell.” National Archives 


Colonel Edmund Dana (right): “My dear boy. .. they told me you 
were killed behind a tree.” US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 


Union.” Chamberlain noted that De Lacy 


| had served under him. “I had occasion 
| to observe his remarkable efficiency, par- 


ticularly in the memorable assault on 
Rives’ Salient,” wrote the Maine war hero. 
Despite his wound, Chamberlain remem- 
bered De Lacy’s courage during the fu- 
tile assault.*# 

Grant’s attack on Petersburg failed 
dismally and turned into a tedious, 


| deadly siege, with the opponents fight- 


ing each other from trenches and 
earthworks. De Lacy persevered and was 
promoted to Sergeant Major for his skill 
and valor in the fall of 1864.*° On Febru- 
ary 4, 1865, De Lacy and his comrades 
received orders to be ready to move in 
light marching order on the following 
morning toward Dabney’s Mill on 
Hatcher’s Run near Petersburg.*° The 
“Bucktails” advanced through thin pine 
groves toward the enemy just after day- 
break. No opposition was met. The night 
that followed was intensely cold, causing 
suffering in the ranks. Blankets and shel- 
ter halfs had been left behind.*” 

On February 6, the half-frozen 


_ Union men drank as many steaming cups 


of coffee as their stomachs could stand. 
At two p.m., they moved out cautiously 


| through dense foliage. The brigade had 


not moved very far before puffs of smoke 
from the picket line of the Confederate 


defenders welcomed them. The Federals 


surged forward and carried the enemy’s 
works. All went well, with the Southern- 
ers being driven back toward Dabney’s 
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Mill, until Confederate General William 
Mahone’s division arrived on the scene 
at about 3 p.m. The Yankee drive was 
stalled and Union troops fell to the rear 


in disarray, streaming out of the woods.*® 


The 143rd Pennsylvania was flanked 
during Mahone’s counterattack. De Lacy, 
an acting company commander, covered 
his regiment as it retreated with about 
fifty men. A violet dusk descended, cov- 
ering De Lacy’s company. His men pep- 
pered the Rebels with minié balls until 
they backed away. De Lacy pulled his men 
off the line and rejoined the 143rd. De 
Lacy quickly discovered that he had al- 
ready been reported killed. Colonel 
Edmund Dana, commander of the 143rd 
Pennsylvania, was so overcome that he 
embraced De Lacy as if the Irishman was 
his own child. Dana then slapped De Lacy 
on his shoulder and said, “My dear boy, 
you are entitled to two stars [a captain's 


| rank]. They told me that you were killed 
| shot behind a tree.” 


De Lacy answered, “DeLacy never 
hid behind a tree. Do not believe it.” 

Captain Gaylor, one of De Lacy’s 
admirers, rushed up and grasped the 
Irishman’s hand. The captain exclaimed: 


| “Old boy, it made me feel bad when I 


heard you were killed.” He added, “Old 
Gaylor got through one fight without 
being hit, but we fight again tomorrow, 
De Lacy.” A tear ran down the captain’s 


| face. It was De Lacy’s turn to cry on the 
| following day when Captain Gaylor was 


killed in action.*? 


The Dabney’s Mill operation was De 
Lacy’s last fight. On February 11, 1865, 
his brigade embarked to Baltimore at 
City Point, Virginia. The “Bucktails” 
started for home.*? De Lacy was pro- 
moted to lieutenant before his discharge. 
His promised brevet to a captain’s rank 
never happened, the paperwork probably 
lost in the bureaucracy of the Army of 
the Potomac. Despite the fact that he 
neyer received the official brevet, De Lacy 
was known as “Captain” for the rest of 
his life because he had commanded a 
company.*! 

De Lacy settled in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, after the war and resumed his 
career as the foreman of a tannery. In 
1867, he was appointed a Deputy U.S. 
Marshal for the U.S. District Court in the 
Western District of Pennsylvania. Four 
years later, he successfully ran for the 
State House of Representatives. De Lacy 
served two terms in the State House be- 
fore losing a bid for a Senate seat in 1874. 
He returned to the leather business. 

Thereafter, De Lacy held a number 
of civil service posts in Scranton. In suc- 
cession, he was a deputy sheriff for 
Lackawanna County (1876), county au- 
ditor (1877-1879) Scranton Chief of Po- 
lice (1879-1885), Assistant Postmaster 
(1885). De Lacy was elected as a Seventh 
Ward Alderman in 1889 and re-elected 
to many more terms, serving in the of- 
fice until 1915. 

De Lacy was very active in veterans’ 
affairs, commanding his G.A.R. post for 
five terms. He served as president of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac in 
1904-1905, and during 1906-1907, he 
served as Commander of the Legion of 
the Medal of Honor. He was Commander 
of the Pennsylvania G.A.R. from 1908 to 
1909. His comrades in the 143rd Penn- 
sylvania Regimental Association elected 
him president for nearly 50 straight 
years.” Sadly, he was not as successful in 
his private life as in his public one. He 
fathered twelve children, but only four 
lived to adulthood.*? 

Patrick De Lacy enjoyed having a 
drink with his friends. After the war, 
someone whose life he had saved in battle 
got his name and address. Every month 
for nearly fifty years this grateful veteran 
or his family shipped a case of whiskey 
to De Lacy. When the Irishman died, his 
family discovered that there wasr’t a drop 
of whiskey left. Apparently, De Lacy and 


his friends kept up with the supply over 
the years.*4 

The old soldier never lost the fire 
inside him. He could not tolerate men 
who struck women. Old friends in the 
city police force kept him informed about 


| reports of wife-beaters. De Lacy hunted 


| on June 8, 1987.4” 


down these spouse batterers and took a 
cane to them asa lesson well into his late 
seventies. © 

Patrick De Lacy died on April 27, 
1915, at the age of seventy-eight. The 
whole city of Scranton mourned his pass- 
ing. His old commanding officer, C.M. 
Conyngham, captured the essence of De 
Lacy in a letter to the War Department 
recommending a postwar promotion to 
captain for the Irishman: “I look upon 
Captain De Lacy as one of the most gal- 
lant men that ever wore a uniform un- 
der any flag in the wide world. His cool- 
ness in danger, his sound military 
judgment, and especially his perception 
of the right thing to do under any cir- 
cumstances, always made an impression 
upon me.”* 

De Lacy’s granddaughter, Betty 
Jacquinot, finally obtained a promotion 
for him to captain from the U.S. Army 


published in Dublin, Eire, by the Military His- 

tory Society of Ireland. His first book, My life 
| in the Irish Brigade: The Civil War Memoirs of 
| Pvt. William McCarter, 116th Pennsylvania In- 
fantry, has been reprinted twice. 
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The colors and bearers of the 143rd at Harrisburg, Flag Day 1914. Left to right: Patrick 


De Lacy, James A. Stettler, Francis Furman, Nathan Vosler, and Mark B. Perigo. 
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The citizens of Corinth request your presence in their fair city for the 


purpose of partaking in Corinth’s bountiful Civil War heritage. 
Call 1-800-748-9048 to enlist and receive your free Corinth travel planner. 


From 1861-1865 nearly 300,000 soldiers traveled and occupied the Corinth area. 
Throughout this area visitors can tour battery sites, earthworks, rifle pits and museums. 
% The Battle of Corinth on October 3-4, 1862 witnessed some of the most intense 
conflict of the Civil War. %* In Corinth are numerous points of interest which highlight 
this historic event: * Civil War Battlefields * Historic Homes * Corinth National 
Cemetery ¢ Northeast Mississippi Museum * The Curlee House * Jacinto 
Courthouse * The Civil War Interpretive Center 
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Harold Holzer and Mark Neely 


A NOSTALGIC PANORAMA 


KURZ & ALLISON’S CIVIL WAR 


NE OF THE BEST BOOKS WRITTEN on the Civil 

War in the modern era, James M. McPherson’s Battle 

Cry of Freedom, pictures on its cover the charge of the 

Fifth Wisconsin at the Battle of Williamsburg in Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsular campaign. We have come to trust the text 
inside the book for its accuracy and fairmindedness, but what 
are we to make of the colorful illus- ops 
tration on the front of it? 

Grab your copy from the shelf 
of essential Civil War books and look 
carefully at the cover. The image 
clearly does not strive for photo- 
graphic accuracy. The neat ranks of 
carefully uniformed Union and Con- 
federate soldiers form a panorama 
like so many toy soldiers on a gam- 
ing table. The image might best be 
called quaint. 

Though bravery appears to be 
evenly distributed between Union 
and Confederate sides in the picture, 
the image offers one small clue to its 
sectional origin: the wounded Con- 
federate soldier in the foreground 
brandishes a Bowie knife, a pictorial 
symbol of the savage roots of south- 
ern rebellion, going back to the Kan- 
sas Border Ruffians of the 1850s and 
before, and common in northern 
images of southern society. 

The picture originated in Chi- 
cago, one of a series of thirty-six published by the now defunct 
printmaking firm of Kurz & Allison. Collectors pay upwards of 
a thousand dollars apiece for their Civil War images now, and 
the battle pictures are so often reproduced as illustrations for 
magazine covers, articles, and fetching dust jackets that they 
are probably as well known now as they ever were. 

But do we really know them? They are not Civil War prints; 
that is, though they are antique images now, they were pro- 
duced well after the war was over and after Reconstruction too, 
in the 1880s and 1890s. The dates are important because be- 
fore that time the images would not have been as even-handed 
in treating the Confederates and they would not likely have been 
printed in color. 

Color was the forte of chromolithography, a technique 
available during the Civil War but not dominant in American 
popular print production for a generation. Modern collectors 
and museum visitors should keep in mind that it is likely they 


see more hand-colored Currier & Ives prints today than Ameri- 
cans did in the 1860s. Color was always regarded as desirable, 
but it was difficult to apply at the time of the war and has often 
been added later by obliging print dealers to the many litho- 
graphs that Americans of the Civil War period actually saw only 
in black and white. 


Kurz & Allison, “The Battle of Gettysburg,” Chicago, 1884. Chromolithograph, 18 x 22 inches. Much of the entire 
field can be observed in this panoramic depiction of the climax of Pickett’s charge on the third day of the Gettysburg 
battle. The chromo owed an obvious debt to the Gettysburg cyclorama. Chicago Historical Society 


Besides color, the chromolithographs of the late ninetennth 
century offered images affected by the first great wave of re- 
consideration of the war. Inaugurated in the 1880s by the United 
States government’s publication of the war’s official records, 
the period witnessed also the publication of a spate of articles 
serialized in middlebrow magazines and later collected im 
multi-volume works, the most important of which was the 
heavily illustrated Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. Scribner’s 
Campaigns of the War series of books also appeared in that pe- 
riod. 

The battle chromolithographs produced in northern cit- 
ies at the same time should be thought of as part of that broader 
movement of recollection, and they shared its two driving but 
untimately irreconcilable principles: celebration, as in battle- 
field reunions and self-serving memoirs, and a quest for accu- 
racy, which was the thrust of the voluminous Official Records 
and other monuments of serious scholarship. Impartiality was 
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as yet unachievable, but the chro- 
molithographs—generally called 
“chromos” for short—made some 
strides in that direction, mainly by de- 
picting both armies as soldierly and 
heroic. 

More important to the print- 
makers than the ideological climate 
were successful visual models, and the 
most important influence on Kurz & 
Allison, an influence unrecognized for 
more than a century, was the Civil War 
cyclorama. The huge circular paint- 
ings, first made popular in Europe, of- 
fered nineteenth-century Americans 
spectacle and illusion on a cinematic 
scale. In other words, the spectacular 
cycloramas popularized depictions of 
Civil War battles, and chromolitho- 
graphers attempted to imitate their 
success and offer the print-buying 
public a little piece of a cyclorama for 
display at home. The chromolitho- 
graphs of battles that followed in the 
wake of the cycloramas’ popularity 
might be thought of as the century’s 
equivalent of “spin-offs” or “movie tie- 
ins.” Of course, the success of the chromos outstripped the origi- 
nal inspiration, and the battle prints proved popular with people 
all over the country who had likely never seen or heard of a 
cyclorama. 

Altogether, from 1884 to 1894, Kurz & Allison published 
thirty-six chromolithogaphs depicting Civil War battles. The 
men responsible for introducing these popular chromos were 
Louis Kurz (born Ludovicus Ferdinandus Josephus Kurz von 
Goldenstein) and his partner, Alexander Allison. Most of what 
we know about them has been uncovered by historian Thomas 
Beckman, writing in the print collectors’ magazine, Imprint. 
Kurz, the firm’s principal artist, was born in Austria in 1835 
and emigrated to Milwaukee with his family during the period 
of political upheaval which began in 1848. By the 1850s he had 
moved to Chicago and established himself as a scene—and 
mural—painter for opera houses and theater stages. That work 
had lasting effect, as art historian Peter Marzio pointed out in 
The Democratic Art: Pictures of a Nineteenth-Century America, 
and helps explain the distinctive look of his later Civil War chro- 
mos, with their sweepingly panoramic horizons. 

Kurz practiced as a lithographer in Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago, founding various short-lived firms, until 1880 when he 
found Allison as a financial backer and manager and they to- 
gether founded Kurz & Allison. 

Aside from such background information as this, today 
we have only the prints themselves, their titles, and their dates 
of publication as evidence of their origins and purpose. There 
are, as far as we know, no collections of Kurz & Allison business 
records or private papers of the firm’s principals. It is difficult 
to find comments from the anonymous Americans who pur- 
chased and appreciated the prints. 

From these meager sources here is our reconstruction of 
the origins and meaning of the famous chromos. The firm’s 
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Left: Paul Philippoteaux, detail from the “Battle of Gettysburg” cyclorama, 1884, showing the death of General 
Armistead (right center). The spectacular pose was copied by Kurz & Allison for its 1884 chromo. Right: Paul 
Philippoteaux, detail from the “Battle of Gettysburg” cyclorama, 1884, showing stone and rail fence, duplicated 
by Kurz & Allison after the cyclorama was unveiled in the printmakers’ home city of Chicago. Both, Cae 
National Military Park, National Park Service. 


first battle picture was an image of the Battle of Gettysburg 
published in 1884. And what unmistakably inspired Kurz & 
Allison was the famous cyclorama painting representing the 
battle. Understanding that crucial relationship has been im- 
peded by modern association of Paul Philippoteaux’s great Civil 
War painting with the town in Pennsylvania where the battle 
occurred. True, we can see a contemporaneous copy of the great 
old cyclorama in Gettysburg today, but the first version of 
Philippoteaux’s work was shown in Chicago, where Kurz lived, 
in 1883. 

The influence of the Gettysburg cyclorama on the Kurz & 
Allison print is readily recognizable as soon as the viewer makes 
the connection between the two works. The print copied vi- 
gnettes from the painting and in at least one instance perpetu- 
ated a historical error made by the painter: the Confederate 
general Lewis Armistead, leading a contingent of Pickett’s fa- 
mous charge about to break through Union lines, falls off his 
horse backward, mortally wounded, in both painting and print. 
In truth, Armistead had marched on foot all the way across the 
wheat field and was on foot when he was shot. With our eye 
directed to this section of the giant cyclorama, we can see also 
that the chromo copied the distinctive stone and rail fence an- 
gling to the vanishing point of the print and, more distinctively, 
the wounded prisoner being aided to the rear by two of his 
comrades in a basket-carry. 

Understanding the inspiration for the print allows us to 
make sense at last of the record of production of the Kurz & 
Allison prints year by year: 


1884...1 1887...3 1890 ... 4 1893... 4 
1885...0 1888...7 189] ...6 1894 ... 1 
1886...3 1889...6 1892" ce 


These publication dates reveal it a mistake to think of the 
Kurz & Allison prints as a series that began publication in 1884. 


Kurz & Allison, “Battle of Antietam,’ Chicago, 1887. Chromolithograph, 18 x 22 inches. General Ambrose Burnside 
(not depicted in the print) attacked across the bridge over Antietam Creek on September 17, 1862. Delay and the high 
ridge on the Confederate side of the bridge (inadequately represented here) caused the Union forces to meet stiff 
resistance. Louis Kurz, employing to good effect his eye for panoramic inclusion, focused on the picturesque bridge 
but surveyed the ranks of both armies and the verdant late-summer Maryland countryside as well. Readers can see 
the print on the dust jacket of Gerald Linderman’s influential book, Embattled Courage: The Experience of Combat in 
the American Civil War (Caption information from Stephen Sears, Landscape Turned Red: The Battle of Antietam, 


New York: Ticknor & Fields, 1983, pp. 260-61, 353-57). The Lincoln Museum 


The chromolithographers made a print of Gettysburg in 1884, 
apparently to capitalize on the popularity of the cyclorama 
viewed in Chicago, beginning in 1883. Then the firm went on 
with its other print business. The series of Civil War prints did 
not begin publication until 1886. 


HAT HAD HAPPENED IN BETWEEN? Most likely 

Kurz and Allison glimpsed the work of their rival Louis 

Prang of Boston: his series, called Prang’s War Pictures: 

Aquarelle Facsimile Prints, was likely available in late 1885 or 

early 1886. One look may have convinced the Chicagoans that 

they had missed an opportunity the year before. They dusted 

off their year-old Battle of Getysburg chromo and began de- 
signing more prints in the same 28 x 22 inch format. 

Kurz & Allison took inspiration from Prang, perhaps, but 
they did not imitate the Boston works. Prang advertised his 
series with the French word for “watercolor” (“aquarelle”), but 
it would be difficult to imagine Kurz & Allison peddling their 
somewhat rustic prints with fancy French words. 

And therein lies the best clue we have to the hauntingly 
distinctive appearance of the Kurz & Allison chromos. Prang 
capitalized on the essential quality of chromolithography, which, 
as Peter Marzio tells us The Democratic Art: An Exhibition on 
the History of Chromolithography in America, 1820-1900, “the 
colors ... make up the picture itself” 

That quality distinguished chromolithographs from the 
mass of lithographs produced during the Civil War by the likes 
of Currier & Ives. In the early prints heavy dark crayon lines 
outlined the images, and color, if provided at all, was applied 
by hand over the image later. 


Suddenly the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Kurz & 
Allison prints stand before the 
viewer in, one is tempted to say, 
bold outline: the figures of sol- 
diers that crowd the foreground 
of the chromos are outlined in 
heavy dark lines, chromolithogra- 
phy notwithstanding. Kurz & 
Allison did not let the color form 
the image, except in the back- 
ground landscapes. Kurz & 
Allison produced color prints that 
were reminiscent of the litho- 
graphic images in which the war 
was first presented to Americans. 
From the start, their prints had a 
deliberately quaint appearance. 
They were self-conscious pieces of 
Americana. 

Kurz & Allison prints were 
also distinguished by the pan- 
oramic point of view (inspired by 
cycloramas and by Kurz’s previ- 
ous experience as a scene painter 
for the stage): the prints usually 
depict both armies at once and the 
generals behind the lines as 
though the whole battle lay before 
the viewer. 

Kurz & Allison chromos were distinguished as well by what 
did not inspire them: photography. Unlike most artists and il- 
lustrators in the 1880s Kurz & Allison were immune to the lure 
of Civil War photographs. Their prints show no signs of the 
artist’s having examined any photographs of the war. Kurz & 
Allison wanted nothing to do with ill-fitting uniforms, slouch- 
ing posture, imperfect and unmatched equipment, ordinary- 
looking men with jug ears and big Adam’s Apples and crossed 
eyes—all the realities of military life revealed in photography. 
The sharp contrasts of light and shade inherent in photogra- 
phy did not affect them either. 

By the standards of Civil War art and illustration of their 
day, Kurz & Allison prints were resolutely anti-photographic. 
They spurned a photographic look for a nostalgic one—not 
nostalgic for war, of course, but for the lithographic medium 
in which it was first brought home to the common people vi- 
sually. 

What are our favorites? We like three images produced in 
1887, all of which seize the viewer’s imagination by featuring 
remarkable physical landmarks of the battles: Burnside’s Bridge 
at Antietam, the pontoon bridges over the Rappahannock at 
Fredericksburg, and Vicksburg, the city on the cliffs, under siege. 

Best of all is their heroic representation of the famous “gal- 
lant rush” of the 54th Massachusetts regiment at Fort Wagner. 
This was one of four actions depicted by Kurz & Allison featur- 
ing the role of African Americans in Civil War battles. They 
even portrayed one of the most brutal racial atrocities of the 
war, the murder of African-American prisoners of war at Fort 
Pillow by Confederate troops under General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest. 
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Kurz & Allison’s brave choice of subject matter in these 
prints goes a long way to make up for the many historical inac- 
curacies that can be found in their images. In terms of the re- 
spect the firm showed for the African-American contribution 
to the war effort, the pictures do not seem like post-Recon- 
struction images at all. No one else was inclined to produce, in 
the period of retreat from Reconstruction in the late nineteenth 
century, such heroic depictions of African American soldiers, 
for that was a period of intensifying white racism when, as Jo- 
seph Glatthaar has pointed out in Forged in Battle: The Civil 
War Alliance of Black Soldiers and White Officers, many white 
Americans were fast forgetting the contribution of black Ameri- 
cans to the war effort. Currier & Ives, for example, was at the 
same time turning its back on its Civil War heritage to produce 
a gross series of racist cartoons called “Darktown” prints, more 
than seventy of which were issued between 1884 and 1897. 

As for the historical errors, modern nit-pickers harp on 
them, and it is true that one need not look hard to find them. 
For example, their Battle of Pea Ridge, published in 1889, fea- 
tured an event which apparently never occurred—a charge on 
horseback by American Indians. As the 
modern experts on the battle, Earl Hess 
and William Shea, report—in a rare and 
commendable effort to comment on the 
visual as well as verbal treatments for their 
battle history, Pea Ridge: Civil War Cam- 
paign in the West—Indians did not par- 
ticipate in any cavalry charge in the battle. 

Naval enthusiasts will lament as well 
Kurz & Allison’s visual diminution of the 
role of the navy in the war. Their only na- 
val image, of the battle between the Moni- 
tor and the Virginia—also inspired by a 
cyclorama—depicted the battle from a 
landlubber’s perspective, depicting in the 


Top: Kurz & Allison, “Storming Fort Wagner,’ Chi- 
cago, 1890. Chromolithograph, 18 x 22 inches. The 
New York Tribune expressed the belief that the 
charge of black troops depicted in this now-iconic 
print “made Fort Wagner such a name to the col- 
ored race as Bunker Hill had been for ninety years 
to the white Yankees.” Although the print contained 
some errors—the charge had taken place at night- 
fall, for example, not in the full light of day—it ulti- 
mately became, especially in the late twentieth cen- 
tury,an emblem of the courage of African-American 
soldiers during the Civil War. 

Bottom: Kurz & Allison, “The Fort Pillow Massacre;” 
Chicago, 1892. Chromolithograph, 18 x 22 inches. 
The printmakers’ habit of printing casualty figures 
in the margins of their battle prints took on special 
meaning in this image, which depicted the massa- 
cre of African Americans by Confederate forces un- 
der General Nathan Bedford Forrest on April 12, 
1864. Forrest’s forces were said to have slaughtered 
black soldiers after they surrendered, but the vi- 
gnettes here show his soldiers killing unarmed 
women as well. This is the only print in the series to 
feature the Confederate flag prominently—shown 
here perhaps to consecrate the murderous behav- 
ior of Forrest's troops. Both the Lincoln Museum 
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foreground the shoreline where longboats rescue floundering 
sailors; the great armored vessels are barely visible in the back- 
ground. 

But all the criticisms leave unanswered the question of 
the enduring appeal of the Kurz & Allison chromolithographs 
of Civil War battles. Their black-outlined images subtly re- 
mind us of the Civil War as common people at the time saw it 
in their visual imaginations. And that has proved to be a du- 
rable perspective on the war, in book jackets and in public 


memory alike. 


HAROLD HOLZER is Vice President for Communications at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and the author of 
several books on the Civil War, most recently Lincoln Seen and 
Heard (University Press of Kansas), and a member of the U.S. 
Lincoln Bicentennial Committee. 


MARK NEELY is the McCabe-Greer professor of Civil War 
history at Pennsylvania State University, and the author of the 
Pulitzer Prize winner The Fate of Liberty, and most recently 
Southern Rights (University Press of Virginia). 
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CONFEDERATE MOBILE 
By Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr. (Jackson and 
London: University Press of Mississippi, 
1991; paperback reprint, Baton Rouge: 


Louisiana State University Press, 2000. Pp. 
xii, 271, $16.95, ISBN 0-8071-2573-3). 


Based on meticulous research in unpub- 
lished manuscript collections, contemporary 
newspapers, and other primary sources, 
Arthur W. Bergeron, Jr’s, Confederate Mobile 
tells the story of a city at war. With a popula- 
tion of 30,000, Mobile was one of the largest 
cities in the Confederacy and after the fall of 
New Orleans became one of its most valuable 
ports, used by several hundred blockade run- 
ners. The city also was an important railroad 
link in the Confederacy’s interior line that al- 
lowed rapid deployment of troops. This par- 
ticularly was true in reinforcing Braxton Bragg 
at Chattanooga prior to the 1862 Kentucky 
Campaign and the early 1865 transfer of the 
Army of Tennessee to the Carolinas. 

Despite its strategic importance, Mobile 
was not attacked by Union forces until late in 
the war, because the Lincoln administration 
believed opening the Mississippi River and the 
1864 Red River Campaign took precedence. 
This delay allowed the Confederates crucial 
time to turn Mobile into one of the South’s 
most heavily defended cities. 

E.R. S. Canby and David Farragut finally 
began operations against Mobile in August 
1864. After running past the forts protecting 
the bay’s entrance, Farragut destroyed much 
of the Confederate fleet and captured the CSS 
Tennessee and Admiral Franklin Buchanan. 
Forts Powell and Gaines were seized, and the 
Federals gained control of the bay’s entrance 
but were unable to continue to Mobile because 
of torpedoes and obstructions. It was not un- 
til March 1865 that Canby advanced his army 
up the bay’s eastern shore and overwhelmed 
the Confederate strongholds of Spanish Fort 
and Fort Blakely. The Confederates then evacu- 
ated Mobile on April 12. Although Canby’s 
victory was impressive, it was overshadowed 
by events at Appomattox three days earlier. 

Confederate Mobile is an excellent study 
that blends both military and socioeconomic 
studies. Although Bergeron notes that the city’s 
capture late in the war had no effect on the 
war’s outcome, he does argue that the Union 
made a great strategic mistake by delaying its 


attack so long. If Mobile had been captured 
earlier, Union forces could have used it as a base 
from which to invade the Confederate heart- 
land, or at least tied down large numbers of 
Confederate forces to prevent such an invasion. 
—Terry L. Jones 

University of Louisiana at Monroe 


DIVIDED HEARTS 
Britain and the American Civil War 
By R.J.M Blackett (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, release date 
January 2001. Pp. 262, $49.95(cloth), 
ISBN 0-8071-2595-4; $24.95 (paper), 
ISBN 0-8071-2645-4). 


Divided Hearts approaches the interaction 
between Britain and America during the Civil 
War from a fresh perspective. R.J.M. Blackett 
examines how the Civil War impacted the 
people of Great Britain and their response to 
the conflict. Previous studies have primarily 
focused on the British government and the rea- 
sons for its decision not to intervene in the war. 
Using a variety of primary sources, the author 
examines how social class and other factors 
influenced British views of the war, and assesses 
the level and span of support for the Confed- 
eracy within the country. 

Blackett provides an analysis of British 
understanding and beliefs about American 
politics, society, and issues that led to war. The 
debate in Britain centered on two issues: did 
the South have the right to leave the Union, 
and to what extent was slavery at the heart of 
the decision to do so? The author discusses how 
abolitionist traditions had to be revived be- 
cause they had become dormant following the 
abolition of slavery in Britain years earlier. 
Emancipation societies were revitalized in sup- 
port of the Union, while other groups sup- 
ported Southern Independence. 

Divided Hearts also identifies the British 
and Americans, including representatives of 
the governments in Richmond and Washing- 
ton, who sponsored propaganda campaigns 
run by paid agents and volunteers. Opponents 
formed advocacy groups and societies that 
eventually coalesced into alliances that fell 
along class, religious, political, and in some 
cases geographic lines. Confederate support- 
ers called for intervention in the war, while 
Unionists wanted to ensure maintenance of 
British neutrality. 

The author points out that the main area 
of confrontation was the Lancashire manufac- 
turing district, where cotton shortages had 
taken an economic toll. Although fertile 
ground for pro-Confederates, Unionists waged 
an intense struggle to gain the allegiance of the 
working classes. African Americans, includ- 
ing fugitive slaves, supported their efforts by 
touring the country, denouncing the South and 
the evils of slavery. Blackett contends that out- 
side the Lancashire region the country was pre- 
dominantly pro-Union. 


Ss ars 


Divided Hearts points to the link between 
the British people’s view of Abraham Lincoln’s 
presidency, and their aspirations for political 
reform. The shock of Lincoln’s assassination 
led to an outpouring of grief and calls for rec- 
onciliation between the opposing sides. How- 
ever, public praise of the fallen president went 
beyond the pale as far as most pro-South lead- 
ers were concerned, and they used reconcilia- 
tion efforts to undermine attempts at franchise 
reform. 

While Blackett capably examines the evi- 
dence and describes the struggle between 
Unionists and those who favored the South, 
the lack of a summary of findings and con- 
clusions creates a vacuum. Also, repetitive ref- 
erences and time sequences provide the im- 
pression more of a collection of essays rather 
than an integrated study. In addition, while 
the objective was to concentrate on the effect 
of the American Civil War on the British 
people and their reaction, a welcome addition 
would have been a discussion of the mecha- 
nisms Unionist and pro-Confederate alliances 
used to influence governmental decisions 
about the war. 

Otherwise this is a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of how the British people 
viewed the Civil War. Its brevity will please 
the general reader, while the specialist can ben- 
efit from the extensive research about advo- 
cacy group membership. The author effec- 
tively describes the evolution of the alliances 
that formed in Britain to support both sides 
in the American conflict. He gives the reader 
a sense of the principal battleground in the 
cotton manufacturing area of Lancashire, and 
the relative strength of the contesting forces 
there. Finally, he makes it clear that British 
Unionists were successful in the propaganda 
battle against their countrymen who favored 
the South. 

—Thomas J. Ryan 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 


THE RICHMOND CAMPAIGN OF 1862 
The Peninsula and the Seven Days 
Edited by Gary W. Gallagher (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2000. 

Pp. 296, illustrations, maps. $34.95, 
ISBN 0-8078-2552-2). 


This is the seventh volume in Gary W. 
Gallagher’s Campaigns of the Civil War series 
published by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press. In previous collections of essays, 
Gallagher’s writers have focused on the third 
day at Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, Chancel- 
lorsville, the Wilderness, and Antietam. This 
volume concentrates on events through the 
summer of 1862 and Gallagher promises a 
future volume on Second Manassas. So the se- 
ries largely has concerned action in Virginia 
and the activities of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia and the Army of the Potomac. 
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The Richmond Campaign of 1862 con- 
tains Gallagher’s overview of General George 
B. McClellan’s attempt to capture Richmond 
from the Peninsula, the rise of Robert E. Lee 
to command the principal Confederate army 
in the eastern theater, and a review of previ- 
ous literature on the subject. Eight essays by 
John T. Hubbell, William J. Miller, Robert K. 
Krick, Peter §. Carmichael, James Marten, 
William A. Blair, R-E.L. Krick, and Keith S. 
Bohannon, most of whom also contributed 
to previous publications in the series, com- 
plete the volume. 

Hubbell’s and Miller’s essays focus on 
McClellan; both condemn his self-delusion 
about the strength of his opponents or discour- 
tesies to those who outranked him. They blame 
McClellan for inaction that produced defeat 
in his attempt to capture the Confederate capi- 
tal and for failure to utilize his engineers to 
proper advantage. Krick attributes Stonewall 
Jackson’s tardy performance in the Seven Days 
to lack of sleep, which also is Carmichael’s ex- 
planation for Magruder’s mistakes at crucial 
moments. Both comment on Lee’s greater will- 
ingness to forgive Jackson than Magruder. 
Marten provides a review of “home front” con- 
ditions in Richmond, Blair explains the 
radicalization of the Union’s effort because of 
McCellan’s failure to end the war by capturing 
Richmond, and R.E.L. Krick and Bohannon 
conclude the volume with essays on Gaines’ 
Mill, Lee’s largest one-day offensive, and 
Malvern Hill. 

The essays are well written and offer in- 
teresting insights. This reviewer enjoyed 
Carmichael’s effort, perhaps in appreciation of 
one who failed because he tried too hard. 

—Archie P. McDonald 
Stephen F. Austin State University 


“RALLY ONCE AGAIN!” 
Selected Civil War Writings 
of Alan T. Nolan 
By Alan T. Nolan. (Madison, WI: Madison 
House Publishers, 2000. Pp. x, 308. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-945612-71-0.) 


If Robert E. Lee were alive, Alan T. Nolan 
would probably not appear on his Christmas 
card list. And the feelings are undoubtedly 
mutual. Nolan has expended much ink criti- 
cizing Lee’s military career and his book Lee 
Considered: General Robert E. Lee and Civil War 
History (1991) enraged legions of Lost Cause 
devotees and admirers of the “Gray Fox.” 
Though chipping away at the marble man is 
his claim to fame, as this collection entitled 
“Rally Once Again!”: Selected Civil War Writ- 
ings of Alan T. Nolan reveals, he also has much 
to say about the legal career of Abraham Lin- 
coln and the record of the Union’s famed Iron 
Brigade. The compilation also showcases 
Nolan’s thoughts on Civil War scholarship 
since the 1960s, from John J. Duff’s A. Lincoln, 
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Prairie Lawyer to James M. McPherson’s Battle 
Cry of Freedom. 

Despite the array of topics and issues, in 
many of the essays readers will note that Nolan’s 
preferred target remains the failures of Confed- 
erate leadership and the flawed generalship of 
the South’s favorite son. Though rehashing much 
of what he asserted in his book, Nolan’s conclu- 
sions—whether one agrees with them or not— 
provide a refreshing antidote to Douglas Southall 
Freeman’s “Lee the Blameless Saint.” More im- 
portantly, Nolan also blasts the Lost Cause my- 
thologists who deliberately deified Lee and then 
set about coloring how later generations would 
view the cause he defended. 

Perhaps the most interesting and contro- 
versial segment of this compilation contains his 
assessment of works on the general produced 
since the publication of Lee Considered. Though 
too self-congratulatory in tone, Nolan’s assertion 
that his work inspired a “sea change in Lee schol- 
arship” has some merit. If nothing else, the es- 
says on Lee, most published after 1991, continue 
the dialogue on this important and, to some, very 
emotional subject. Civil War enthusiasts should 
put Rally Once Again! on their “to read” list. 
Whether Nolan will appear on their Christmas 
card lists after reading it remains to be seen. 

—William B. Feis 
Buena Vista University 


WRITING AND FIGHTING THE CIVIL WAR 
Soldier Correspondence to the New 
York Sunday Mercury 
Edited by William B. Styple (Kearny, New 
Jersey: Belle Grove Publishing Company, 2000. 
Pp. 256, $27.00, ISBN 1-883926-13-0). 


Civil War era soldier-correspondence news- 
paper columns represent a great, under-utilized 
primary source, for a surprising number of jour- 
nals regularly set aside space for hometown sol- 
dier letters. Historian-editor William B. Styple 
provides a generous bounty to modern writers 
with this fine collection of such material—drawn 
from the pages of a single weekly newspaper. 

The New York Sunday Mercury does not leap 
to mind as an important Civil War resource. But 
this weekend paper found its niche by actively 
soliciting and printing soldier correspondence. 
Styple, who estimates the results at over 3,000 
letters and editorials, doggedly tracked down 
every extant Mercury issue, missing just three. 
This collection presents 500 items. 

Civil War scholars and writers will want this 
book. The units represented are overwhelmingly 
but not exclusively from New York. Sailor letters 
are also included, adding a major dimension to 
this collection. The compact index offers useful 
entries for units, personalities, and some sub- 
jects. An appendix inventories all letters by news- 
paper date and unit. 

Some caveats: the Mercury supported the 
war effort and so do the letters, the tone of 
which is often hawkish. The few complaints 


published are usually aimed at the quarter- 
master or medical branches. Rumors abound 
in these missives, opinions are rampant, and 
racial/ethnic slurs are unfiltered. The book is 
organized chronologically with no subject 
groupings, so utterly unrelated material is 
constantly juxtaposed. Editorial annotation 
is limited to occasional author identification, 
and lots of obscure references (place names 
especially) remain unclarified. The Mercury’s 
idiosyncratic unit headers are not always ex- 
plained, resulting in curiosities like “Indepen- 
dent Battalion (Lost Children) N.Y.V.” This 
collection is for careful dipping, not reading 
through. 

Caveats aside, William B. Styple has per- 
formed an invaluable service for serious stu- 
dents of the Civil War in both uncovering and 
revealing this treasury of heretofore little 
known soldier correspondence. 

—Noah Andre Trudeau 
Washington, D.C. 


TRAINING, TACTICS AND 
LEADERSHIP IN THE CONFEDERATE 
ARMY OF TENNESSEE: 

Seeds of Failure 
By Andrew Haughton (London: Frank Cass, 
2000. Pp. 261, bibliography, appendix, index. 
$49.50, ISBN: 0-7146-5032-3). 


This book examines some of the lesser 
studied aspects of the Civil War, namely train- 
ing, the tactics on which the training was 
based, and leadership, especially at the lower 
levels of command. Haughton argues that in- 
adequate training and the failure to adapt es- 
sentially Napoleonic tactics to the circum- 
stances that pertained in the west, doomed the 
Army of Tennessee to failure. 

Haughton begins by examining some 
previous explanations for Confederate defeat, 
as well as the notion of Southern military 
prowess. In a very close and penetrating analy- 
sis of the historical literature, Haughton con- 
vincingly debunks the notion of Southerners 
being naturally prone to the martial pursuits. 
He also dismisses many of the standard ex- 
planations for the military demise of the Con- 
federacy. 

He then examines the related topics of 
training and tactics, arguing that early on in 
the war Confederate commanders mistakenly 
remained wedded to linear tactics, based solely 
on William J. Hardee’s 1855 manual. Train- 
ing, too, was a problem: while drill improved 
in both frequency and quality at the company 
and regimental levels, drills at the brigade, di- 
vision and corps levels remained almost un- 
known, at least until 1864. Haughton also 
points out the lack of target practice given in- 
fantry, another deficiency not remedied until 
1864. 

Haughton pays little attention to the well- 
covered disagreements between Braxton Bragg 


and his senior officers. Instead, he concentrates 
on officers at the company and regimental 
level. Early on officers were elected, a system 
that did not always produce the best results. 
Bragg, while stuck with this system, did try to 
mitigate its worst effects by instituting a board 
of examinations to screen prospective officers 
for their fitness for command. 

Haughton’s analysis falls short in some 
places. He understates, for example, the im- 
portance of higher command. The problem 
at Shiloh was not so much linear tactics as 
much as P.G.T. Beauregard’s battle plan, which 
proved hopelessly complex for the inexperi- 
enced army to manage. While he argues that 
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linear tactics proved incapable of sustaining 
an offensive and that the Army of Tennessee 
was unable to develop better tactics, he is at a 
loss to explain the second day at Chickamauga. 
There, Longstreet, massing a force of eight bri- 
gades in a deep column, was able to achieve a 
decisive result. While Haughton does not over- 
play the effect of the “fatal order,” he cannot 
explain how Longstreet was able to accomplish 
this, even though the troops had absolutely no 
relevant training. The lack of maps in the book 
is also a major deficiency. 

The book is extremely well-researched 
and reasonably well written. Although 
Haughton’s arguments have their flaws, his 
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“By all odds the best book 
Davis has written about 
the Civil War.” 


—THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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approach is fresh. This is a very good addition 
to anyone’s Civil War library. 
— R.L. DiNardo, USMC Command 
and Staff College, Quantico, Virginia 


NORTH OVER SOUTH 
Nationalism and American Identity 
in the Antebellum Era 
By Susan-Mary Grant (Lawrence, Kansas: 
University Press of Kansas, 2000. 

Pp. xiii, 250. $35.00, ISBN 0-7006-1025-1). 


One often ponders the origins of the Civil 
War and the traditional approach has been 
that Southern nationalism forced the coming 
of the war. Susan-Mary Grant argues that we 
must look at Northern sectionalism during the 
period 1830 through 1860. Northern section- 
alism led to a virulent form of nationalism 
blueprinted on a Northern model. The South 
was not prone to change, and the North found 
this conservatism detrimental to a burgeon- 
ing new industrial society. 

Grant offers a provocative interpretation 
of Northern thought on the South and her 
institutions. She points out that the North re- 
coiled from Southern efforts to preserve their 
“peculiar institution,” and Northerners re- 
sented Southern domination of Congress. 
Grant contends that the South became the 
enemy the North needed in order to forge a 
new Northern nationalism. 
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The antebellum period was the crucible 
for the development of American nationalism. 
Grant discusses the pertinent political, eco- 
nomic, and social issues of this crucial period. 
She contends that the North was separating 
from the South and the development of the 
Republican Party is proof of that sectional di- 
vision. She demonstrates that the Republican 
Party cast the South in negative imagery. The 
North was eulogized and the South castigated, 
heightening the sectional tensions. 

Grant relies on contemporary writers 
such as Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Cullen 
Bryant, and Thomas Mann to excoriate the 
South. To strengthen her argument, she in- 
cludes contemporary newspapers, journals, 
diaries, travel accounts, and political speeches. 
Grant also uses current historiography to un- 
derscore her point. 

This well researched book fills a void in 
the study of sectional divergence taking place 
in the antebellum period and links the pro- 
cess of American nationalism with European 
nationalism. North over South should be read 
by any student wishing to understand the ori- 
gins of the Civil War and the issues of the time. 

—David L. Valuska 
Kutztown University 


FIGHTING WITH THE EIGHTEENTH 
MASSACHUSETTS 
The Civil War Memoir of 
Thomas H. Mann 
Edited by John J. Hennessy (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2000. Pp. 
xxii, 258. $34.95 ISBN 0-807 1-2577-6). 


A wartime memoir written some thirty 
years after the events it describes must natu- 
rally be viewed with caution. Yet, when that 
memoir has been fashioned from wartime let- 
ters and other contemporary documents, and 
when it has been edited and annotated by a 
respected historian, suspicions and doubts 
might justly be laid aside. That is certainly the 
case with this excellent memoir, which traces 
not only the history of a veteran combat unit 
but also the physical, intellectual, and emo- 
tional maturation of a callow New England 
youth. 

Eighteen-year-old Thomas Mann came 
from a large, prosperous farm family near 
Boston. He was bright and articulate, ready to 
begin college when the war started. Instead, 
he enlisted to save the Union. His regiment, 
the Eighteenth Massachusetts, served with the 
Army of the Potomac from Yorktown through 
the war, although, after being captured in the 
Wilderness in May 1864, Mann himself spent 
the next ten months as a prisoner. Unfortu- 
nately, his insightful, witty, and literate narra- 
tive stops abruptly with his capture. 

With memory refreshed by his letters, 
Mann’s account of life in camp, on the march, 
and amid the crash of battle is lively and en- 


tertaining. It also displays a more critical tone 
than the usual soldier’s memoir, for during the 
course of the war, Mann became extremely 
unhappy with the government he served. His 
disenchantment began with what he regarded 
as the mistreatment of George B. McClellan. 
It deepened as he saw the war for the Union 
become an abolitionist crusade. Mann did not 
approve of slavery, but neither did he believe 
that the carnage, hardships, and suffering he 
witnessed could justify a war to end the insti- 
tution. 

Editor John Hennessy has done much to 
enhance Mann’s work. He introduces each 
chapter with a concise summary of its con- 
tents, and identifies all people and events men- 
tioned in the narrative with detailed footnotes. 
Together, he and Mann have produced a valu- 
able document. 

—Daniel E. Sutherland 
University of Arkansas 


WHEN IN THE COURSE OF 
HUMAN EVENTS 
Arguing the Case for Southern 
Secession 
By Charles Adams (Maryland: Rowman and 
Littlefield, 2000. Notes, illustrations, 
bibliographical essay, index. Pp. 255, 
$24.95, ISBN 0-8476-9722-3.) 


Trying to figure out what a complex, 
emotional, and gigantic series of events like 
the Civil War was all about is no easy task. One 
can find many issues discussed in the volumi- 
nous primary material written by those who 
fought in and observed the war. Historians 
have often crafted an interpretation of why the 
war came based on a careful reading of this 
material, but they normally focus only on one 
issue, or a related set of issues, as the most im- 
portant in understanding the conflict. The 
reader has to evaluate their interpretation and 
see if it makes sense, for each historian’s view 
is likely to be different from that of others. It 
often bolls down to whether the reader can 
view the historian seriously as a scholar. 

Charles Adams is not a Civil War histo- 
rian. Described on the dust jacket as “the 
world’s leading scholar on the history of taxa- 
tion,” and author of Those Dirty Rotten Taxes, 
the publisher encouraged him to delve into 
Civil War history after he inserted a chapter 
on taxes and the causes of the war in a previ- 
ous book. He refers to Civil War historians 
only to argue that they do not know what they 
are talking about. Citing a few works by mod- 
ern scholars in his bibliographic essay, he has 
paid very little attention to the tens of thou- 
sands of letters, diaries, memoirs, regimental 
histories, and various other primary sources 
that are at the heart of most Civil War studies. 

Rather, Adams pays significant attention 
to what the British thought the Civil War was 
all about. He begins the book by quoting 


Charles Dickens, who argued that the war was 
“solely a fiscal quarrel.” (p. 1) Adams ignores 
the fact that Dickens was not even in the 
United States at the time and had a decidedly 
jaundiced view of the place from his earlier 
visit. As if that is not enough, Adams devotes 
two chapters to more British views of the con- 
flict. In contrast, there are perhaps half a dozen 
short quotes from common soldiers who ac- 
tually did the fighting in this American war. 
Adams gleefully skewers all the interpre- 
tations normally presented by historians. He 
sarcastically rejects the notion that the Civil 
War was motivated by ideology, that it helped 
black Americans, that the suffering was justi- 


NEW 


fied by a higher good, that ordinary people in 
and out of uniform were anything more than 
dupes of political leaders, and that anything 
but economic greed was at the heart of the 
Union war effort. Adams calls Lincoln a dic- 
tator and argues that the decision to keep Fort 
Sumter was motivated by the president’s de- 
sire to collect taxes in the South. None of these 
arguments rings true, partly because Adams 
zeroes in only on the evidence that suits him, 
and partly because his tone is so dismissive of 
opposition as to inspire no confidence in his 
ability to reason in a balanced way. There are 
many flaws. For example, he portrays the 
Union government during the war years, un- 
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der Lincoln’s direction, as tyrannical. Yet he 
admits that the “dictatorship died with the war 
and Reconstruction,” (p. 60) but does not ex- 
plain why that happened. He also ignores the 
fact that most Northerners supported that so- 
called dictatorship and easily glided back to 
the prewar status quo. Considering these 
things weakens the argument, and therefore 
they are never considered. 

There is no doubt that some Northern- 
ers—newspaper editors, and even Lincoln on 
a few occasions—mentioned the collection of 
tax revenue as an important issue in relation 
to the early weeks of secession. But to argue 
that several million Northerners went to war 
for such an arcane issue, especially when so 
many of them spoke of a variety of other is- 
sues as motivating them to action, stretches 
one’s ability to take this book seriously. It is 
best seen as a modern diatribe against big gov- 
ernment, an attempt to focus the concerns of 
modern libertarians on the Civil War. It is 
presentist history at its worst, that is, looking 
at the past from the perspective of the present. 

Even if one were to accept the premise 
and arguments of this book, it is difficult to 
see what that has to do with the subject re- 
ferred to in the subtitle. Adams’ attempt to 
“argue the case for Southern secession” 
amounts simply to stating that secession was 
not prohibited by the Constitution. If he can 
convince you the Northern government was 
dictatorial and money-grubbing, then you can 
agree the South had a right and a duty to se- 
cede. Yet, according to Adams, the Northern 
government did not become dictatorial until 
after secession. This is the tortured logic that 
informs the book and exposes the link between 
Adams’ libertarian view of the Civil War and 
that of modern Confederate apologists. Like 
the doctrines of most small sects, it does not 
make much sense to someone who does not 
already believe in the faith. 

—Earl J. Hess 
Lincoln Memorial University 


GRANT’S CAVALRYMAN: The Life and 
Times of General James H. Wilson 
By Edward G. Longacre (Mechanicsburg, 

Stackpole Books, 2000, Pp. 320, $19.95, 
ISBN 0-8117-2780-7). 


Originally published in 1972 under the 
title From Union Stars to Top Hat, this book 
is an indispensable aid to anyone seeking to 
study one of the Civil War’s more interesting 
commanders. It is solidly researched and very 
readable, and Longacre’s judgments of Wil- 
son and his military record are judicious. It 
is to be regretted that the opportunity of this 
reprint was not used to provide answers to 
some of the more obscure questions (which 
colonel did Wilson remove, on taking com- 
mand of the Third Division?), or to correct 
some of the occasional errors (there were no 
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Confederate pickets at the eastern end of 
Berryville Canyon when Wilson’s men led the 
advance at the start of Third Winchester). 
Nevertheless, anyone interested in the Union 
cavalry should add this book to their library. 
Great value at $19.95. 

—Keith Poulter 


THE CIVIL WAR ON THE WEB 
A Guide to the Very Best Sites 
By William G. Thomas and Alice E. Carter, 
Foreword by Gary W. Gallagher 
(Wilmington, Delaware: Scholarly Resources 
Books, Inc., 2000. Pp. 220, paper, 
$18.95, ISBN 0-8420-2849-8). 


Highly recommended guide to the 
ninety-five websites deemed most valuable to 
the serious Civil War researcher. Each site is 
reviewed individually, and rated on content, 
aesthetics, and navigability. Topical chapters 
include introductory essays and useful bibli- 
ographies of suggested further readings. URLs 
of an additional 300 recommended sites are 
included with brief descriptions. Also included 
isa CD-ROM with links to 400-plus Civil War 
websites recommended in the book. 

—Terry Johnston, 
Elkton, Maryland 
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THIS ASTOUNDING CLOSE 
The Road to Bennett Place 
By Mark L. Bradley (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 2000. Pp. 388, 
notes, bibliography, appendices, index. 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8078-2565-4). 


While everyone knows about the solemn 
drama of Appomattox, where the Con- 
federacy’s most famous army gave up the 
struggle, few know the details of how the 
South’s next most important field force sur- 
rendered. Sherman’s march through the 


Carolinas was a campaign filled with drama 
and interest, at least up to the battle of 
Bentonville, March 19-21, 1865, but histori- 
ans and other authors have tended to ignore 
what took place after that confused and ulti- 
mately futile engagement. The ending of 
Sherman’s march in the vicinity of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, seems decidedly anticlimac- 
tic compared to the Lee-Grant meeting in 
Virginia. 

Historian Mark L. Bradley bucks this 
trend and provides us with the first full, schol- 
arly treatment of events in North Carolina af- 
ter Bentonville. It is based on extensive re- 
search in both published and unpublished 
sources, and glides seamlessly from the mili- 
tary movements of Sherman’s and Johnston's 
armies to the activities of North Carolina poli- 
ticians. Bradley chronicles the events, evalu- 
ates their significance, and lends a sense of 
drama to this surprisingly quiet ending to the 
campaigns of the western armies. 

Bradley’s account of the military move- 
ments is commendable. He pays attention to 
Sherman’s logistical difficulties and the prob- 
lems associated with cobbling together a Con- 
federate field force from many disparate 
sources, Bradley argues that the stalemated 
battle at Bentonville heightened the morale of 
Johnston’s Confederate soldiers, but their 
spirit plummeted when news of Yankee de- 
structiveness through the Carolinas reached 
them. Desertions skyrocketed in the Army of 
Tennessee when news of the surrender nego- 
tiations at Bennett Place filtered through the 
ranks. Bradley’s description of how that ill- 
starred army fell apart in April and May is 
quite new and interesting. 

The surrender negotiations themselves 
are seen in slightly new light as Bradley argues 
that Johnston outmaneuvered Sherman by 
luring him into discussing comprehensive po- 
litical issues, rather than limiting the surren- 
der terms to merely military matters. The re- 
jection of these terms by Northern political 
leaders led to not one but three surrender ne- 
gotiations at Bennett Place, and Johnston was 
able to get a few additional terms, beyond 
those offered to Lee at Appomattox, inserted 
into the final agreement. 

Sherman comes out of Bradley's book as 
a brilliant but flawed commander, not only 
because of his ineptness in handling the 
Bennett Place talks but also as a braggart who 
boasted of smashing his opponent in the field 
but conducted the final offensive against 
Johnston to the northwest of Raleigh with a 
caution and indecisiveness that resembled 
McClellan’s. There is no doubt that Sherman, 
timid and short of cavalry, would have been 
unable to corner Johnston if the Confederate 
commander had decided to make a break for 
it. Bradley argues that the rapid deterioration 
of combat effectiveness of his units was a ma- 
jor reason why Johnston decided to enter into 


surrender negotiations and accept whatever 
terms he could squeeze out of Sherman. 

Another good theme of Bradley’s book 
is the story of North Carolina governor 
Zebulon B. Vance, a strong war leader who 
came close to a nervous and physical break- 
down as his state was invaded by the Yankees. 
Uncertain what to do, Vance initiated efforts 
to cooperate with the Federals as the Union 
vanguard neared Raleigh, only to have those 
efforts condemned by military leaders like 
Wade Hampton and to be personally vilified 
by many who wanted to fight to the last ditch. 
As so often happened, when armies contended 
in the field, politicians found themselves ir- 
relevant. 

Well-written, and covering a significant 
but neglected topic, this book is a worthy se- 
quel to Bradley’s earlier study of Bentonville. 
The events that transpired in the Tarheel state 
during 1865 have long needed attention, and 
one hopes that current work by several histo- 
rians on other aspects of the campaigns in 
North Carolina that winter and spring will 
soon be published as well. 

—Earl J. Hess 
Lincoln Memorial University 


UNDER CUSTER’S COMMAND 
The Civil War Journal of 
James Henry Avery 
Compiled by Karla Jean Husby, edited by 
Eric J. Wittenburg (Dulles, Brassey’s Inc., 
November 2000. Pp. 177, $24.95, ISBN 1- 
57488-276-7) 


An important memoir by a sergeant in 
the 5th Michigan Cavalry, this book throws 
much light on one of the finest cavalry units 
of the war—Custer’s “Wolverines.” Avery 
penned a vivid account of life in the cavalry, 
and of the engagements in which he partici- 
pated—including Gettysburg, Monterey Pass, 
the Wilderness, Yellow Tavern, Haw’s Shop, 
and Trevilian Station. Ably edited by Eric 
Wittenberg, this is a first class read whether 
for the cavalry expert or someone coming to 
the subject for the first time. 

—Keith Poulter 


| DRIFTING TO AN UNKNOWN FUTURE By 
Robert C. Steensma (ed) (Sioux Falls, The 
Center for Western Studies, 2000. Pp. 100, 
$14.95, ISBN 0-931170-7). The Civil War 
letters of James and Samuel Northup, 
brothers from Lodi, Wisconsin. One served 
in the east, the other in the west. Their let- 
ters to various family members concern the 
details of family life, rather than the battles 
they took part in. 


BEHIND THE GUNS: THE HISTORY OF BAT- 
TERY |, 2ND REGIMENT, ILLINOIS LIGHT 
ARTILLERY By Clyde C. Walton (ed) 
(Carbondale, Southern Illinois University 


% 


Press, 2000. Pp. 207, $14.95, ISBN 0-8093- 
2342-7). Originally published in 1965, this 
is that Civil War rarity, a memoir written 
by enlisted men in an artillery unit. Ex- 
cellent account of artillery in the western 
theatre. 

m@ CIVIL WAR MEMORIES By S.T. Joshi (ed) 
(Nashville, Rutledge Hill Press, 2000, Pp. 
292, $14.05 paper, ISBN 1-55853-809-7). 
A collection of nineteen short stories— 
fiction—some from the pens of obscure 
authors, others from famous names such 
as Ambrose Bierce and Louisa May 
Alcott. Fourteen of the stories concern 
the war itself, five cover the aftermath 
(from 1872 to 1908). 
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Crossfire (Continued from page 6) 


recommended for three brevets in the Mexi- 
can War! And Grant did not, of course, do 
“the same in Mississippi as he did in Virginia,” 
except ultimately trap and compel an entire 
Confederate army to surrender. In Missis- 
sippi, until late in the campaign, Grant was 
outnumbered. He took this outnumbered 
army into the heart of enemy territory, virtu- 
ally cut his logistical tail, defeated the enemy 
in five battles in the space of seventeen days, 
laid siege to a major enemy city, inflicted over 
40,000 casualties (including 33,000+ prison- 
ers) for the loss of just over 1,000 Union dead 
(and another 9,000 wounded), and cut the 
Confederacy in two—a potentially war-win- 
ning move. No wonder this campaign, equal 
to anything Napoleon ever did, is still studied 
at West Point. 

The equivalent for Lee would have been 
marching north, defeating Union forces at, 
say, Winchester, Harper’s Ferry, Hagerstown, 
Gettysburg, and Pipe Creek, laying siege to 
Washington, capturing that city and paving 
the way for foreign recognition of the Con- 
federacy, and inflicting more than 40,000 
losses on the Army of the Potomac while suf- 
fering no more than 1,000 fatalities among 
his own troops. But he didn’t. Apart from 
winning the skirmish at Winchester he did 
none of those things. Instead at Gettysburg 
he threw the cream of his army against a near- 
impregnable enemy position, where it was 
shot to pieces. 

Lee attempted only two strategic offen- 
sives and was stopped cold both in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania—once by no less (and it’s 
hard to get less) than George Brinton 
McClellan. Of course, both before and after 
Gettysburg Lee enjoyed a series of tactical vic- 
tories, and in my opinion he was Grant’s su- 
perior as a tactician. Grant’s forte was strat- 
egy. Tactics win battles, strategy wins wars. 

The foregoing is not intended to be dis- 
missive of Lee. My views on Lee were set out 
in volume 3, #5 of North & South, and they 
were by no means negative. Within the limits 
of his authority he pursued a rational strat- 
egy. His charisma was a major factor in the 
early successes of his army. His tactical dispo- 
sitions were generally good. He achieved much 
with little. He had the courage—in spades— 
to dare. He was clearly in many respects an 
outstanding general. 

The bottom line? In comparing Grant 
and Lee we are comparing two great generals. 
Arguments can be marshaled in support of 
both, and no doubt both will continue to have 
their adherents. Neither case should be dis- 
missed with a word like “baloney.” 

PS. Bryce Suderow’s article, “Only a Miracle 
Can Save Us,” in the next issue of North & 
South, is highly critical of Grant. While I ad- 
mire Grant enormously, as editor I am con- 


cerned to present many different viewpoints, 
including (perhaps especially) those contrary 
to my own. 


MORE ON LINCOLN’S RELIGION 

Michael Hughes’ letter (NeS, vol. 3, #5) 
responding to my earlier published letter on 
Abraham Lincoln’s religious beliefs presents a 
completely distorted interpretation of my 
point of view, that I would like to address. 

First of all, Mr. Hughes implies that my 
depiction of Lincoln as not a “Christian in the 
doctrinaire sense of the word” was meant to 
suggest that he was not “a good Baptist.” 
Wrong, Mr. Hughes! What I meant to convey 
was the fact that there is compelling historical 
evidence that Lincoln rejected such basic pre- 
cepts of Christianity as the Virgin Birth, the 
divinity of Jesus, the Resurrection, and the 
various miracles of both the Old and New Tes- 
tament that are believed in by all branches of 
the Christian religion. 

Mr. Hughes then goes on to state that 
“Lincoln must be discredited if the still widely 
held Southern cause is to have any long-stand- 
ing merit,” suggesting that I am some pro- 
Confederate zealot endeavoring to discredit 
Lincoln by implying that (gasp !) he was not a 
Christian. Suffice it to say that I am a pro- 
Union Civil War buff who regards Abraham 
Lincoln as one of the great men of history, and 
I do not consider disbelief in Christianity or 
any other religion to be a sign of bad charac- 
ter. I prefer to judge people by their words and 
actions, and on this basis, Lincoln ranks very 
high in my book. 

Finally, Mr. Hughes claims, without any 
substantiation, that Lincoln was a Presbyte- 
rian. This would have made Lincoln a co-reli- 
gionist of Stonewall Jackson and would cer- 
tainly have come as news to Lincoln’s family, 
friends, and associates, not to mention the 
Presbyterian Church. It is a documented fact 
that Lincoln was never a member of any Chris- 
tian church and that he never, in all of the 
thousands of pages of his published speeches 
and lectures, so much as mentioned Christian- 
ity, with but one exception. That was his 1848 
declaration as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that, although he was not a mem- 
ber of the Christian church, he had nothing 
against Christianity. This does not suggest to 
me that Lincoln, as Mr. Hughes puts it, “was a 
devoted follower” of Jesus Christ. If Mr. 
Hughes believes otherwise, let him cite his 
sources and present his evidence! 

—Dennis Middlebrooks, 
Brooklyn, New York 
GOOD ADVICE 

Asa foreigner, I have found, until I started 
reading your magazine, that the Civil War 
seems to have become very politically correct, 
rather boring and very unquestioning—North 
and South seemed to have immutable view- 
points, to be rehashed at every opportunity. 
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I have, none the less, formed my own 
opinions on certain battles and generals which, 
in the main, were far more critical than most 
writings were prepared to go. Generals such 
as Sherman and Lee seemed to be overrated, 
while Thomas hasn't, in my view received the 
accolades due to a man who saved the Union 
in the West and was the only Union general to 
totally destroy an opposing army on the battle- 
field. Grant’s Vicksburg campaign grows in 
stature at each reading. 

I am pleased to note that your journal is 
the questioning type—old certainties are 
closely examined, an essential commodity if 
history is to live. Some of what has been writ- 
ten has been eye-opening—stripped of the 
myth, much of the Civil War was a brutish 
conflict, like World War I, where generals took 
an age to understand what was going on. It is 
said that only now are we understanding what 
a WWI battlefield was all about—after read- 
ing battlefield articles in your journal, the same 
could be said for Civil War battlefields and 
tactics. 

I don’t agree with some of what ap- 
pears—but what’s history if it doesn’t provoke? 
That is why I’m following the advice that if 
you only subscribe to one Civil War magazine, 
then yours it. 

—Michael Canavan 
Katherine, NT, Australia 


FUGITIVE “SLAVES” 

In the Crossfire column of your volume 
3, #7 issue of North e& South, David A. Gibson 
and you ask for more details on the incidents 
during the Gettysburg Campaign in which 
Blacks were captured by Jenkins’ Confederate 
troopers in Pennsylvania and carried South 
after the disastrous conclusion to that cam- 
paign. Coddington mentions these incidents 
in his important work, The Gettysburg Cam- 
paign: A Study in Command, as does Nye in 
Here Come the Rebels, Hoke in The Great In- 
vasion, Moore in Rebellion Record, VII, 325, 
and Nolan in Lee Considered. The latter book 
has two pages on the subject and about the 
best collection of pertinent citations to other 
sources I’ve yet seen. 

Your correspondent, Gibson, asks 
whether the Confederate high command ap- 
proved of these deplorable activities. This is a 
tough question to answer and I’m still look- 
ing for more details. The authors listed above 
mention a post battle order from Longstreet 
giving Pickett responsibility for ushering the 
purloined persons back to Secessia. This would 
imply command knowledge and approval af- 
ter, if not before, the fact. Coddington refers 
to this order from Longstreet in Note 27 to 
his Chapter VII, and locates it in “OR, II, pt. 2, 
pp. 732-733.” Ted Alexander, in Vol. 2, Num- 
ber 6, of North & South, lists the same citation 
as “OR, vol. 52, Pt. 2, p. 733.” Neither citation 
seems to be correct—or maybe I just can’t fig- 


ure out how to locate sources in the Official 
Records. 

These events were certainly deplorable 
from a moral standpoint. In my opinion, 
they were also illegal—clear violations of 
Confederate constitution and military law. 

The pertinent constitutional language 
is in Article 1, Section 9 of the CSA consti- 
tution: “The importation of negroes of the 
African race, from any foreign country other 
than the slave-holding States or Territories 
of the United States of America, is hereby 
forbidden.” The Confederacy considered it- 
self an independent nation and the United 
States of America a foreign country. The 
1860 Census ascribed to Pennsylvania a 
Black population composed of 56,849 free 
Blacks and not one single slave. Accordingly, 
in no way could the Davis administration 
define Pennsylvania as a “slave-holding State 
of the United States of America.” Thus, the 
conclusion is entirely logical that Jenkins’ 
slave raid in Pennsylvania was an unconsti- 
tutional resumption of the international 
slave trade. And Jeff Davis was so boastful 
about the banning of that trade in the Con- 
federate constitution. 

Of course, Jenkins’ were not just uncon- 
stitutional acts, they were also felonies. Con- 
federate (and US) rules and regulations per- 
mitted private gain from the use of armed 
force in naval warfare and privateering (prize 
money, etc.). However, Confederate army 
personnel were notallowed private gain from 
the use of armed force, with the sole excep- 
tion of the operations of special “partisan” 
organizations authorized by Confederate 
statute. Nye, on page 144 of his Here Come 
the Rebels, states as follows: “On the sorrow- 
ful trek to the Potomac there were occasional 
episodes in which enraged citizens set upon 
the few guards and freed the captives, but for 
the most part they were in a hopeless situa- 
tion. There were a few exceptions. Several 
Confederate officers who had received a 
share in the distribution of Negroes before 
the captives went south, voluntarily released 
theirs.” Nye’s documentation for this passage 
was a letter found on a battlefield quoted in 
Moore (ed), Rebellion Record, VU, 325. It is 
this reference that gives rise to my comment 
on the “use of armed force for private gain” 
aspect of this sad incident. 

—Dick Greenwald 

Sarasota, Florida 

ED.: This question of black civilians rounded 
up by the Army of Northern Virginia dur- 
ing the Gettysburg Campaign and taken 
south into slavery has aroused quite a lot 
of interest among our readers. Accord- 
ingly we have asked Ted Alexander, who 
has been researching the subject for years, 
to contribute a short article in an upcom- 
ing issue. ‘= 


Deo You Know? 


1. This Virginia town claimed to have changed hands during the 
Civil War a record 78 times. 

2. This Ohio senator was chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the War. 

3. He was the only loyal senator from the eleven southern states 
that seceded. 

4. This Union general later served as chief of staff of the Egyptian 
army and as an engineer laid the foundation for the Statue of 
Liberty. ' 

5. These two brothers, who fought on opposite sides, were both 
killed, one at Perryville, and one at Bethesda Church. 

6. Who was the youngest Northern general? 


Teaser: what is the name of this type of tent? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are below. If you 
know the answer to the teaser question, send it on the 
feedback card to NORTH & SOUTH, 33756 Black 
Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author 
of the correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will receive a free book prize. 


We Have A Winner / 


The “Teaser” question in volume 3, #6 was y 
“Who commanded the Union forces at the 
Battle of Fayetteville, April 18, 1863?” At 
least it should have been: an unfor- 
tunate typo had the date as 
“1865,” but this did not prevent 
seventeen readers from submit- 
ting the correct answer—Colonel Marcus LaRue Harrison. The winning name drawn from 
the North & South hat was that of Bryan Markland of Louisville, Kentucky, who receives a 
copy of the recently published Civil War Memories. 


——- oe 
COVER STORY 


“Old Jubilee,” by John Paul 
Strain, depicts Confederate 
Lieutenant General Jubal 
Early at the head of his army 
as it advances down the 
Shenandoah Valley to chal- 
lenge Union forces under Ma- 
jor General David Hunter. 
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The Blue & Gray Coucation Society News 


Are You Ready for the Blizzard of 20017? 


BGES WILL BE IN TAMPA, Florida 
for our 3rd Annual Winter Getaway 
“Civil War Spoken Here.” Our Janu- 
ary 28-30 event reminds us that in 
January 2000 after we arrived to 72 
sunny degrees, the middle Atlantic 
and Northeast were inundated with 
nearly two feet of wet, cold, sloppy, 
slippery snow and ice. While we 
were on the golf course and soaking 
up lively and substantial “brain 
salad” on our favorite topics from 
the nation’s leading scholars, others 
were digging out and walking to the 
grocery store to pick up batteries, 
milk and bread. It was a tough chal- 
lenge, but, we were up to it. Are you? 

“Civil War Spoken Here” will 
bring two veterans and four new 
faces for your interrogatories and 
education. Richard McMurry and 
Brian Wills can both hold people 
spellbound while at the same time 
challenging and entertaining them. 
More exciting is the advent of four 


The Ultimate 140" 


new faces: Gary Gallagher pro- 
tégés Peter Carmichael and 
Keith Bohannon; Herman Hat- 
taway and Joe Harsh protégé 
Ethan Rafuse, and Florida At- 
lantic University biographer 
Stephen Engle (Franz Siegel and 
Don Carlos Buell). A dozen lec- 
tures over three days and three 
panel discussions. Value priced 
for early registrants. 

A new program is under con- 
struction and will be held on the 
heels of this fine event. “D-day 
Revisited” will examine America’s 
most dangerous military opera- 
tion as the Allies cracked Hitler’s 
vaunted Western Wall. This pro- 
gram at the same hotel as our 
Civil War program will run from 
Feb 1-3, 2001 with the same for- 
mat as the Civil War program. 

You will be pleased with the 
staff that is headlined by Dr. 
Russell Weigley (Eisenhower’s 


Anniversary Battlefield 
Tour Program 


Four Year Nineteen Site Program 


2001 SCHEDULE: 
April - Charleston 


July - First & Second Manassas 
August - Wilson’s Creek, Pea Ridge. Praire Grove 


Ed Bearss’ Essential Civil War 


B® A Program 50 Years in the Making 
Three to four tours per year: 2001-2005 
Supporting The B.E.A.R.S.S. Fund (Battlefield Education 


Acquisition Restoration and Scholarship Support Fund) 


of The BGES 


Lieutenants, and The American 
Way of War), Marine Corps his- 
torian Michael Miller, and four 
other historians that will be an- 
nounced by September Ist. We 
anticipate one Canadian, one Ger- 
man and one Englishman. The 
later two will come from the 
vaunted Military Studies depart- 


ment at Royal Military Academy 
Sandhurst. 

The D-day program is priced 
at the same rate as the Civil War 
program. Both programs can be 
had for an remarkable savings. 
Watch for the airfare sales and we 
will see you there. You will want 
to register quickly! 


BGES 


Len Riedel, Executive Director 

Main Office: Danville, Virginia 

Office Number: 804-836-3291 
Membership Information Contact: 
Becky Cumins, Membership Coordinator 
Toll Free 888-925-8117 

Telephone 703-753-8117 

9260 Weathersfield Dr., Bristow, VA 20136 
E-mail : bgesmembership@juno.com 


Seminar Information 


Note that “on line” registration is also 
available at http://go.to/bges 


Toll Free: 888-741-2437 » Fax: 804-836-3292 


EMail: 
blue-grayedsoc@mindspring.com 
URL (website): http://go.to/bges 
Mailing Address: 

P.O. Box 129, Danville, VA 24543 
UPS/FEDEX: 

208 Linden Drive 

Danville, VA 24541 

OFFICE: 

1100 Franklin Turnpike 
Danville, VA 24540 

Office Hours: 

Monday through Friday 

9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Eastern time 


« 
> 
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Registration packages to fit individual interests; attend as many 


as you want 


Call Today Toll Free 888-741-2437 


for Your Descriptive Brochure & Registration Form 
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MARKET PLACE & CLASSIFIED 


BEST PRICES: Galion, Kunstler, Rocco, 
Schmehl, Strain, Troiani. Contact us be- 
fore you buy. Ask for list. Cardinal Prints: 
414-784-8348. Fax: 414-784-7994. 


FOR CAPTIVATING 


IVb WAR 


VISIT THE WEB SITE OF 


www.jacksmitharl.com 
Or send for free color literature 
c/o KINGSLEY PRINTS, INC. 

3234 Dublin SL, New Orleans, LA 70118 


* WHITE STAR * 
BATTLEFIELD TOURS 
Private Guided Tours Through the 


Chickamauga - Chattanooga 
National Military Park 


Group Tours Also Available 
2842 Lafayette Road 
Fort Oglethorpe, GA 30742 
888-828-1864 


www. hattlefieldguide.com 
“Dedicated to the Boys” 


books & music. Send $1.00 for postage. 
Bohica Concepts, POB 546, Dept. NS, 
Randle, Washington 98377 


_ 5 | 


Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 


Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 
Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, Documents, 
Onginal Photographs, Prints, 
Paintings, and Sculpture 


Pertaining To... 
The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
U.S. Military History, and Political History 


Reach Us At... 
357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 
<www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


The best ORIGINAL Civil War books. 
Free catalog. Online articles, forthcoming 
book news, and interviews, see www. 
savaspublisning.com. Savas Publishing, 
202 1st Street SE, Suite 103A, Mason City, 
IA 50401. 515-421-7135. 


WORD-WIZ The study of Latin and Greek 
roots—a self-directed workbook. Over 
100 pages, with root study, answer key, 
two detailed dictionaries, worksheets, 
study guide, 5th grade to adult. $19.95 + 
$3.00 s/h (discount to Civil War Society 
members). CB Educational Materials, 
2069 M 25 Road-NS§, Eckert, CO 81418. 
Phone (970) 835-3072. 


CANNONS 


Celebrate July 4th & All Events 


CARBIDE CANNON 


Mammoth Cannons shoot 
with terrific BANG! Have 
a bang-up time at special 
events, Uses powdered car- 
bide ammo. Hundreds of 
shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, rugged cast iron 
wheels, Machined brass mechanism for easy loading and firing. Authentic 
tum-of-century design. Handsome decor when not in use. Made in USA 
to last a lifetime. Available in 3 sizes: 9" cannon, $59.95 postpaid; 17" 
cannon, $109.95 id; 25” cannon (shown here) with rapid firing 
and automatic loading, $139.95 age ocd The larger the cannon the 
louder the bang! Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $7.50; 3-pack 
$18.00. Spark plugs, 3-pack $2.00. Send check, money order or 
call. Visa, MasterCard accepted by mail or phone, Give card number 
& expiration. Money-back guarantee. Send for FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept CW, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 
*x* Call 1-800-987-BANG «x 


www.bigbangcannons.com 


COLLECTIBLES 


AUTOGRAPHS: 
ALL FIELDS, 


heavy in military. We send out a 
reasonable price list six times a 
year for $10. 


JIM HAYES 
Drawer 12560, 
James Island, SC 29422-2560 


(843) 795-0732 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


THE CIVIL WAR ROUNDTABLE of New 
York has openings for new members. Call 
718-341-9811 during business hours. 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


GRANT and LEE 5" tall! Ground Stone, 
Brown and Cream, $249. Or hand 
painted detail, $449; 4" pewter set, ex- 
quisitely painted, $895; Solid Walnut 
Board 2" squares, add $99. Prices in- 
clude shipping. Rochester Chess Cen- 
ter, 1-800-ON-CHESS. Our 10th Year! 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
FREE civit war 


Miniatures Catalog 
Complete selection of un- 
painted figures; models (in- 
cluding artillery, naval vessels, 
siege guns), diorama accesso- 
ries, etc., in all scales. 

For free 100-page catalog: 
Email 
milminwh@aol.com 
Call/Fax: 845-680-2503 
Write: Military Miniatures 
Warehouse, 159 Pine Tree 
Lane, Tappan, NY 10983 


_ REENACTORS 


CANADIANS WANTED-to join Ontario 
based, family oriented Civil War Reenact- 
ment Association. See Website: http:// 
www.geocities.com/acwhrs/ Phone: 
Wayne Elliot 416-691-2395 Email: 
wdelliott@ sympatico.ca 


REPRODUCTIONS 
CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware « Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ° Patters » Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St., Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


http://www.umvmco.com 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Southern Heritage Press 


Publishers of 
The Journal of Confederate History 
4035 Emerald Dr. 
Murfreesboro, TN 37130 
(615) 895-5642 
In addition to our own series of 
Confederate books, we will provide 
publishing services for you, your 
church, or patriotic group to publish 
your own history. 
Write or call for information. 


CLASSIFIED RATES Per Word: i x $1.25; 3x’s 
$1.00; 6x’s $.75; fifteen word minimum. Name, 
address, and phone number all count toward 
the word total. DISPLAY RATES VARY: Con- 
tact Keith Poulter, Phone: (559) 855-8637 * Fax 
(559) 855-8639; Email: kpoulter@aol.com 
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__ Nathan Bedtorta Pane 
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Respec 


ist 


or decades Don Troiani has combined the highest accomplishment with passion and an unparalleled 
knowledge of the uniforms, weapons and equipment of the Civil War soldier. This consummate 
artist-historian regularly renders a meticulously authentic window to the past filled with absorbing 
detail and drama. Itis little wonder the nation’s foremost military historians and antiquarians acclaim him 
as modern America’s finest historical artist. 
The overwhelming demand for Troiani’s work means his limited editions are sold out in a matter of days— 
long before advertising can reach the general public. You are invited to have your name placed on 
our mailing list by contacting... 


HISTORICAL ART PRINTS 
P.0. Box 660, Drawer NS @ Southbury, CT 06488-0660 © (203) 262-6680 


www.historicalartprints.com 
@©HISTORICAL ART PRINTS, 1999 
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